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+ le spectal interest to advertisers 
concerned about material shortages 


Manufacturers who wish to secure priority business in 
order to obtain materials have a direct approach in MILL & 
Factory. Because of its unusual circulation method, and 
steps taken by the publishers to apply this method specifically 
to defense manufacturers, MILL & Factory thoroughly 
covers the key men in these plants who buy and specify — 
regardless of plant location, or of strict plant regulations 
excluding visitors. 


That is why, if your company is already experiencing 
serious material shortages, or if you anticipate them, 
Mitt & Factory can help you. 


As rapidly as defense orders have been released from 
Washington, the companies receiving them have been thor- 
oughly checked by MILL & Facrory’s circulation depart- 
ment. Coverage has been carefully analyzed, submitted to 
the local Mitt & Factory distributor “circulation offices” 
in whose territories they are located. The salesmen of these 
distributors, personally known and trusted by the executives 
and employes of the plants, have immediately supplied 
names of key men put in power over the additional opera- 


tions. The lag of months or years, unavoidable in obtaining 
these men’s names by any other circulation method, is avoided. 
Remember that this defense-plant coverage is strictly a 
“plus”. MILL & Factory’s regular, time-tested coverage of 
non-defense plants continues to keep you in touch with your 
basic market for sales after the emergency is over. 
Several manufacturers who are confronted with the mate- 
rial-shortage problem are already using MILL & FACTORY 
as its solution. Whether you have this emergency problem, 
or simply want lowest-cost coverage of all industry's know 
buying and specifying authorities — defense and non-defense, 
MILL & FACTORY rates top position on your schedule. MILL 
& FACTORY, 205 East 42nd St., New York City; 333 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Leader Building, Cle eland. 
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A Conover- 


“One year to grow rice, ten years to grow 
trees, one hundred years to grow men.” 


(AN OLD CHINESE PROVERB) 


For more than three hundred years, men with skilled hands 
and keen intellects have been a tradition and a living fact in 
Southern New England. This, no doubt, explains why the 
manufacture of vast quantities of vital precision articles for 
national defense has been entrusted to this section, giving 


impetus to additional spending in this always lucrative 
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our WTIC has carried conviction into thousands of homes in this 
ie wealthy and responsive area. This same voice can gain accept- 
mR ance here for your product as it has for many others. 
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DIRECT ROUTE TO AMERICA’S NO. 1 MARKET 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
Member of NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
Representatives: WEED & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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Beware Curtailment Jitters 


IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER that the reported insufh- 
ciencies in raw materials are only in relation to a 
tremendously expanded demand and factory capacity. 

The Federal Reserve Index of industrial production 
for July was 162 (1935-1939 = 100) which is a gain of 
11% since the beginning of the defense program in May, 
1940. Factory construction this year will be almost twice 
as great as in 1929 and the output of metal working 
machinery will be over three times as large. Actually 
supplies available are larger than ever before in our history, 
and are being added to steadily, in some cases spectacularly. 
Within a year the steel industry will have expanded its 
capacity by seven million tons; the aluminum expansion 
program will bring the output from 413 million pounds 
last year to 800 million at the end of this year; supplies of 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, even though below aggregate wants, 
will be larger than we have ever had. 

So when you hear of sizable percentage cuts being made 
in the materials allocated for civilian goods, just bear in 
mind that a cut of 14 from the 100 level of industrial pro- 
duction which we averaged during the years 1935 to 1939 
would mean 67 units available for civilian goods—but a 
cut of 14 from the existing level of 162 would leave 108 
for civilian goods, This is well exemplified in the case 
of automobiles, and if we have the reported 50% cut for 
the 1942 model year (cuts so far authorized are only 
261%), the number of units turned out will neverthless 
equal that of the year 1938. 


* 


Donald Nelson, who apparently will be ‘the works’’ as 
executive director of the Supply, Priorities and Allocations 
Board, believes that it is as important morale-wise to keep 
civilian supplies and factories going—at least in part—as 11 
is to get guns built. His presence in that all-important post 
will lend encouragement to those who hope that the nation 
can have both guns and butter. The SPAB is studying 
the idea of determining minimum requirements of con- 
sumer industries first, allotting the remainder to Army, 
Navy, and Lend-Lease, which is just the opposite of the 
present system. The plan may not go through, but at any 
rate, SPAB is making a searching survey of available sup- 
plies and will then be able to tell every U.S. industry in 
advance how much material it can buy in any one month. 


* 

C. M. Snyder, sales manager of general appliance divi- 
sion of General Electric, told the 100 sales counsellors of 
the company’s organization at a special Chicago convention, 
that “Some of the real bottlenecks will be manufacturing 
capacity, not raw materials, and G. E.’s real aim must be to 
cooperate as far as possible in controlling consumer buying 
in order to create a reservoir of wants for the change-over 
to peacetime production when the war is over. The main 
jo for distributors and retailers is to continue to sell ‘our 
way of living.’ Distributor salesmen must really be dealer 
counsellors, justifying their name. Tell dealers to remem- 
ber to make money for themselves by keeping firm their 
price structure. Tell them to find other, related merchandise 
to sell. Tell them to build service departments for a profit 


—vspecially since the government is particularly anxious 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 15, 1941: 


to encourage this kind of business. Finally, help in every 
way to retain and build dealer morale.” 

B. W. Bullock, advertising manager of the division, 
pointed out that one of the reasons for the current shortage 
of electric appliance products was the healthy desire for 
services as a result of continued advertising—not just 
having some money to spend. He declared that General 
Electric would advertise on all lines next year. 


Where Do We Stand Today? 


NATIONAL FIGURES FOR THE FIRST SEVEN 
MONTHS of the year show the following changes over 
the same period of 1940: 


GUNN i400 5s Seacaceets up 15% 
Cash fast WOO... . 2.0. ce eee iewss up 17% 
bei Pe ce EERE eee up 38% 
DE: Ved ckewartsacakeniaaesawen’ up 17% 
tie wee oak. SERETEE ETT Cee up 6% 
Co a re up 28% 
Independent retailers’ sales ........... up 21% 


According to government figures, the cost value of 
wholesalers’ inventories on hand is 18% greater than a 
year ago and the Wall Street Journal estimates that depart- 
ment stores have 20% more stocks of all kinds than a 
year ago—but this should be measured against the further 
facts that the output of many lines of consumer goods is up 
25 to 40% over 1940. 


* 


Those of you who have been in Washington recently 
have probably experienced difficulty in finding a bed for 
the night. There is such a jam that many people every 
night buy a round-trip ticket from Washington to Balti- 
more with a lower berth Pullman—and spend the night, or 
most of it at least, on a railroad siding near the Union 
Station in Washington, 

Newpaper reports tell of the lack of housing facilities, 
of the pressing demand for office space, but none of these 
things has driven home the intensity of defense efforts in 
Washington so forcibly to this writer as a letter written last 
week by an OPM official to a member of SALES MANAGE- 
vision of the Cigaret Market 
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Thurman Arnold thinks that the big cigarette companies have 

used advertising to build a monopoly, but he'll have a hard 

time proving it. In 1929 the Big Three had 86% of the total 

volume, but in 1940 only a which is hardly a monopoly 
trend. 
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MENT’S editorial staff who is going to Washington for the 
duration. 

The letter confirmed the appointment and begged this 
man to get down to Washington by September 8, and then 
closed with this paragraph: “If you have a file cabinet for 
your personal papers, and a typewriter, please bring them 
down with you. If by any chance you are possessed of a 
chair and a desk of normal size, approximately 34 inches 
by 60 inches, we would also appreciate your bringing them 
down as we are desperately short of furniture.” 

So that’s the Washington situation as it stands today. 


* 


If the paper you are reading now becomes yellow or 
gray, it will ™ because chlorine is being rationed—and you 
will know that you are helping to lick the magnetic mine. 
Chlorine goes into the salt-water-proof plastic insulations 
wrapped around anti-magnetic cables. The paper industry 
will be on short rations of its essential bleaching agent 
until this problem is licked. 


* 


The results of the aluminum “pots and pans’ drive 
show some startling differences between states which may 
imply one of several things—higher incomes in one state 
as compared with another, better civilian morale, higher 
living standards—or the differences may be just an unex- 
plainable fluke. The collection figures, reduced to the 
number of pounds of scrap collected per occupied dwelling, 
show that these states were the leaders: Rhode Island, 
1.088 Ibs.; Utah, .716; New Hampshire, .685; Con- 
necticut, .673, Massachusetts, .626. There must have been 
a political tinge in the collection work, for the New Eng- 
land states, excepting Maine and Vermont, were high up on 
the list. 


Defense-Angling 


ALERT SALES MANAGERS are examining their products 
and the uses of those products to see how sales campaigns 
and sales promotion activities can be linked to the defense 
program. Washington — this procedure whenever 
the product is properly subject to what may be called de- 
fense-angling. This would seem to be particularly appro- 
priate to companies manufacturing safety devices, as well 
as merchandise promoting health and efficiency of workers. 
As Roger Babson points out, ‘Clear eyesight is today a 
patriotic necessity and not merely a private convenience. A 
company in the optical business can appeal to all workers 
in plants or on projects that are directly or indirectly related 
to defense, to be sure they are 100% efficient as to eye- 
sight. The company can stress the fact that on products 
sold to consumers the aim is to combine the highest possible 
craftsmanship and materials, to the end that every individ- 
ual can literally be clear-sighted and with completely ac- 
curate vision.” 
* 


One big company after another is taking the lid off so 
far as budgets for industrial and market research are con- 
cerned. It is safe to predict that when the war emergency 
is over, we shall witness a greater flood of new products 
than ever before in the country’s history. Salesmen who 
now cannot be used to sell things which the company 
doesn’t have to sell may not be particularly helpful in the 
technical development of new products—but they can be 
used advantageously in exploring the market for such new 
products as the technicians develop. 


* 


The farmers were a bit slow as compared with industrial 
workers to share in the defense plum, but with more people 
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Amount Spent at Bars, Counters and Table » 


Per Capita Expenditures at Eating and Drinking Places for the Year 1939 | 
ee Total—$3,520,985,000 
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San Francisco seems to be tops for eating-out, with per capita 

expenditures half again as great as New York and more than 

double Chicago. See Marketing Pictographs this issue for an 
analysis of meals and refreshments served in drug stores. 


working at non-agricultural occupations than ever before in 
the nation’s history (see the first Marketing Pictograph in 
this issue) and with defense expenditures still increasing, 
the market prospect for most farm commodities continues 
good. According to “The Agricultural Situation,” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1941 as a 
whole will show an average increase of 20% in the general 
level of prices received by farmers. Most favored by price 
increases will be producers of meat animals, and the least 
favored the growers of fruits and miscellaneous crops. 
Prospective income from farm marketings is the largest in 


12 years. 
* 


The Bureau of the Census has released a summary of 
33 largest industrial areas as surveyed in 1939 under the 
Census of Manufactures. As compared with 1929, the 
areas show declines as compared with the nation as a 
whole. But 55% of the wage earners of the country are 
employed in these 33 largest areas, as against 57% ten 
years back, and the value of products produced was 59% 
of the nation’s total as against 62% in 1929. 


* 

On April 1, 1940, there were 62,958,703 persons living 
in the 140 metropolitan districts of the United States, ac- 
cording to final figures from the 16th Census, thus 47.8% 
of the population of the United States lives in some metro- 
politan district. The metropolitan districts consist of a 
central city fies adjoining minor civil divisions, having 2 
population definitely in excess of 150 persons per square 
mile, 


Fair Trade Questioned 


GIMBEL BROTHERS, NEW YORK, is being sued in the 
first of a series of price maintenance actions through 
which William Jameson & Co., Inc., distributors of House 
of Lords and King’s Ransom Scotches hopes to enforce 
the observance of a uniform resale price level in the New 
York Metropolitan market. The department store is ordered 
to show cause why it should not be permanently enjoined 
from selling the Jameson whiskeys at prices lower than 
those set by the company in its fair trade contracts. 
Meanwhile the Department of Justice has started ma- 
chinery in motion which may prove embarrassing to thc 
proponents of price maintenance. It has subpoenaed al! 
records and correspondence having to do with fair trad 
activities as far back as 1933 from the state and local 
pharmaceutical bodies in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York, 
PHILIP SALISBUR’ 
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James H. Carmine, who has been assist- 

ant general sales manager of Philco 

Radio & Television Co#p:,, Philadelphia, 

since 1939, is now g.s.m. He succeeds 

Thomas A. Kennally,) who has _ been 

elected vice-president in charge of sales 
of all Philco products. 


ArtuHur F. Biser has been appointed sales 

manager of the Gem, Star, and Ever- 

Ready divisions of American Safety 

Razor Corp., Brooklyn. He has been 

with the company over 25 years, since 

1919 as divisional sales manager in the 
Chicago office. 


Harry E. Hurr, for many years assistant 

manager of General Electric lamp depart- 

ment’s Empire division at Buffalo, N. Y., 

advances to manager of that division. He 

started his business career with the Na 

tional Lamp Works at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, 32 years ago. 


Don C. Bryan has been elected vice- 
president of Dr. Pepper Co. Dallas 
beverage firm. He has operated Dr. 
Pepper bottling plants in Macon, Albany, 
and Fitzgerald, Ga., and Montgomery, 
Ala., since 1931. He will move to Dallas 
from his present home in Montgomery 
immediately. 


R. S. CROWELL is appointed sales manager 
of Geo. H. Morrill Co., division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., N. Y. Joining 
Morrill in 1931, he served as district 
manager of various offices before coming 
to the N.Y. headquarters in 1939, 
Previously he had been sales manager of 
the chemical department of E. F. Hough- 
ton Co., Philadelphia. 


Davin Bunim, president of Gibson Dis- 
tilling Co., N. Y., a Schenley subsidiary, 
has been elected vice-president and direc- 
tor of the latter firm. In addition to con- 
tinuing as executive head of Gibson, he 
will handle bulk sales of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp. products. He joined the 
latter in 1933. 


* 


Crowell 


MARIGOiD 


How good are you at guessing a good premium? Some of the gadgets illustrated above pulled thousands of 
returns and others only hundreds. For their relative popularity turn to page 20. 


The Marketing Strategy of 
the “Blitzkrieg Product” 


You have only 10% of the market, while your big en- 
trenched competitor has up to 60%. How can you win 
new customers against his complete coverage in distribu- 
tion and advertising? By the same methods used in 
lightning war—speed, fire-power and coordinated concen- 


tration on limited objectives. 


BY DUANE JONES 
Vice-President, Maxon, Inc., 


New York 


* 
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OU have a consumer product, 
with 10% of the national 
sales. It is a popular-price ar- 
ticle, quickly repeating sales. 
Sixty per cent of the national busi- 
ness is enjoyed by your big competitor. 

Therefore you have a potential blitz- 
krieg campaign. 

Or your product is of the same type, 
but regional. You have 20% of the 
business, and a big national competi- 
tor has the rest, His advertising blan- 
kets your territory, you are standing 
still, maybe slipping back 

That is also an opportunity for a 
blitzkrieg. 

Again, you may be a big fellow 
yourself, with 60% of the national 
business in one product, but only 5% 
on another product, introduced a few 
years ago to compete with a rival who 
has 60% 

Still another blitzkrieg set-up. 

Now, do you want to fight? 
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£ you have the spirit of battle, and 
will adopt blitzkrieg tactics, you can 
get more business. The strategy has 
becn worked out, and proved success- 
ful with products like these. It is a 
strategy that arose about the same time 
as Hitler, and is much like the blitz- 
krieg in war, the lean aggressor 
against the complacent empire. 

The entrenched product that rings 
you ‘round nationally, or cracks down 
on you regionally, is almost certain to 
be one that started away back when. 
It was the first in its field, got its 
name and distribution before competi- 
tion raised its head. 

Perhaps it started before there was 

much pe oTesnen was among the first 
to use all media in an aggressive way. 
It spends millions, and its money is 
eared to coverage. In every corner 
of the land, in every kind of medium, 
the public must hear about that prod- 
uct every day. 

The advertising is complacent. Hav- 
ing covered every nook and corner of 
the land, it is content to be a pleasant 
reminder that grandmother used it, 
and it is the same today. Beautiful art, 
clever slogans, smooth copy and enter- 
tainment are the backbone, with sel- 
dom a selling argument, because the 
entrenched product is supposed to 
need no argument. It has acceptance, 
and sells on universal distribution and 
constant reminders. Its advertising 
wins advertising awards, is “clever” 
and conforms with many other theo- 
retical measurements, 

The sun never sets on its advertis- 
ing. There is so much of it that the 
thought of trying to compete, with 
your modest appropriation, sends chills 
down your spine. 


Where Shall Battlefields Be? 


Never mind. With blitzkrieg weap- 
ons and strategy, you have good 
chances, and even some advantages. 
Blitzkrieg weapons in war are speed, 
fire-power, coordination, and concen- 
tration on limited objectives. In blitz- 
krieg marketing, they are the same. 

Having decided to fight, the first 
step is to pick out your battlefield. 

You must fight at points where 
there is massed population, the great- 
est number of potential customers 
within the shortest distance of retail 
stores. You must adopt a policy of 
concentration rather than one of theo- 
retical mass coverage. 

If your own distribution is thinly 
national, then select such points ac- 
cording to the amount of money you 
can afford to spend for promotion. It 
may be Chicago, or even New York 
City, or a number of smaller cities 
where you have some distribution ad- 
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vantages. If you are regional, then 
fight in the cities where the most 
people are. 

No blitzkrieg campaign is ever like- 
ly to cover the whole country. There 
is never money enough. If there were, 
it would be hazardous to take on the 
whole country at once, Even the se- 
lected battlefields must be chosen with 
no thought of coverage in outside ter- 
ritory. 

One of the great fallacies in the 
promotion of many a potential blitz- 
krieg product is the refusal of the 
advertiser to be willing to pay the 
“price of admission” to a market. In- 
stead, he buys mass theoretical cover- 
age everywhere, does not do an ade- 
quate job anywhere, and the history 
of the campaign is written in red ink. 


Match Dollars Against People 


Territory for blitzkrieg promotion is 
bought by matching dollars against 
population. It may be futile to go 
into even a 10,000 population city 
with less than 7,500. lines of news- 
paper space, say $10,000. The price 
of admission to New York City may 
be 30,000 lines, plus a radio show. 

The daytime serial radio show of- 
fers economical and effective blitz- 
krieg advertising. It is one that snow- 
balls an audience, runs five days a 
week, thus concentrating with high fre- 
quency on a limited audience of 
housewives. Such a show brings costs 
down to as little as 50 cents per 1,000 
listeners, which is cheaper than any 
other medium which allows you to tell 
the same length of story. But if funds 
allow it, this method brings better re- 
sults with other media in support of 
the radio show. The oftener you can 
reach people, the greater your fire- 
power, 

Next, you need strong ‘“‘reason 
why” selling copy. 

The entrenched product is seldom 
selling itself. For a generation or 
more, people have seen it everywhere, 
and reminder advertising says, “Of 
course—Smithson’s!”” Generally, the 
entrenched product doesn't give rea- 
sons for buying and that gives the 
fighting product an edge. 

If your product must compete with 
“Smithson’s”’, then put a convincing, 
believable “‘reason why’ selling story 
behind it. You can find this story 
either in the product or outside of it. 
But wherever you find it be sure it 
convincingly answers the consumer's 
question of ‘Why should I buy your 
product ?” 

Most products of merit have a con- 
vincing “reason why” story in their 
ingredients or method of manufacture. 
Sometimes their story is true of all 


products in the line—then again it 
may be distinctive only to your prod- 
uct. In either case, whoever tells it 
first usually owns it in the mass mind. 

Products lacking a convincing “‘rea- 
son why” story within themselves, can 
usually invent one from the outside. 
“Halitosis” is an example of this—or 
“Athlete's foot’”—'B.O.”, etc. 

Besides strong “reason why’’ selling 
arguments, the fighting product must 
offer more for the money, and there 
are two ways to do that. You can 
either cut price, thus offering the same 
merchandise at a lower price, or you 
can offer a larger package, or a 
premium, thus offering more merchan- 
dise at the same price. Both methods 
of sales stimulation are the same from 
an economic standpoint. 

But when you cut price, you cut 
dealer, sales, advertising, manufactur- 
ing and profit margins. If you con- 
tinue you eventually hang the sher- 
iff's sign on the door, And even if 
your price cut is temporary, it’s hard 
to raise it again to the old level. 

But when you offer a premium, 
more merchandise for the same price, 
for a limited period only, then when 
the offer is over you continue to do 
business at the same old stand at the 
same price. And in the meantime, you 
have sampled thousands of new users, 
many of whom probably have become 
permanent customers. 


What Makes a Premium Pull? 
With the right kind of self-sup- 


porting premium the promotion won't 
have cost you a cent. In fact, you'll 
make a profit on the premiums! 
Premiums are very tricky. The first 
premium I ever selected fell so flat 
that I started studying premiums, and 
have made but few poor selections 
since, because now I have a set of 
yardsticks with which to measure any 
article that is being considered as a 
premium. Here are the yardsticks— 
not one article in 100 measures up in 
every way, but when you have found 
one that does, you’ve got something: 


1. The premium should have glamour 
or induce pride of ownership. 


2. The premium must not be an item 
sold generally in the ten-cent stores, or 
widely sold anywhere. 


3. The premium, for radio, should have 
ear value . . . for over-the-counter promo- 
tion . . . eye value. 


4, The premium should have a high in- 
trinsic value, so that the customer will get 
her money’s worth with no ill will in- 
curred. - 


5. The premium should be offered at a 
considerable reduction from its regular re- 
tail price, or at much less than the retail 
price would be if it were offered for sale 
anywhere. 


6. The premium should be easy to mail. 
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7. The premium, if possible, should ride 
the crest of a wave of public interest. 

8. The premium should lend itself to 
an alluring build-up in the show, if radio 
is used, 


9. The premium should be a ten-cent 
offer if possible, a 25-cent offer otherwise 
—no more. In other words, it must be 
a low, one coin offer. 


10. The premium should generally re- 
quire only one label unless the item re- 
quires more than one usage to establish 
repeat demand. 


11. The premium should be a type of 
merchandise with which the listener is 
already familiar, not something that re- 
quires education. 


12. If the premium is something that 
the customer already has, it must be mer- 
chandise with a high repeat value. Stock- 
ings or seeds, for example, are high re- 
peaters. Clothes-pins are not. 

And the priceless ingredient of all 
premium merchandising is the judg- 
ment used in counterbalancing all me 
above factors. 

My first premium was a new-type, 
patented clothes-pin. They worked on 
a new principle, but had no glamour, 
no ear value, were not often bought. By 
my own yardsticks, they had only two 
merits—they were not obtainable in 
stores, and were easily mailed. I made 
the mistake of asking for three-box- 
tops. 


Timing Is Important 


Gelatine dessert moulds made in 
hearts, spades, etc., for card parties, 
replaced the clothes-pins, and were a 
success, because they had all the points. 
Premiums keyed to special events, such 
as Easter, or Mother’s Day, ride the 
crest of a wave. But you have to be 
right on the crest—offers of Christ- 
mas cards before Thanksgiving, made 
in the belief that people would shop 
early, brought in few box-tops, but 
repeated in the Christmas rush, 
brought in a big volume of returns. 

Premiums offer extra value to new 
customers by giving them a pair of 
50-cent silk stockings for a quarter 
and a box-top. The stockings must be 
admittedly good value, however, or 
there will be a tremendous reaction 
against the product. It is possible to 
over-stress a premium in advertising 
so that, although good value, the re- 
cipient will be disappointed. 

Mass purchases of silk stockings are 
possible when iy get back box-tops 
with quarters by the hundred thou- 
sand, so the cost can be figured to 
cover the volume price of the premium 
and expenses for mailing. Your new 
customers buy your premium at whole- 
sale prices and you have gained dis- 
tribution without cutting prices. 

All points of the blitzkrieg cam- 
paign must be closely coordinated for 
a quick, hard, powerful assault at a 
selected territory where people are 
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massed. By such concentration you 
will get your percentage. In New 
York, with its 8,000,000 people, you 
would be doing well if you sold to one 
in 100,—or 80,000 customers. 

If stronger methods are necessary, 
then you have such extra inducements 
to purchase as the one-cent sale, giving 
an additional package of your product 
for a penny with one or more pur- 
chases at the regular price. One-cent 
sales have been known to cut old-time 
“door-to-door” sampling costs as much 
as 80%. At the same time they auto- 
matically secure distribution, get mer- 
chandise displayed, give the dealer a 
good profit and sample the product 
only to interested consumers. Of 
course they are expensive, thus being 
indicated usually as a device in weak 
markets to be used against entrenched 
brands. 

If you have 10% of the distribution 
in a given territory selected for blitz- 
krieg promotion, and your entrenched 
competitor has 60%, obviously it is 
going to cost him six times as 
much to do these things as it will cost 
you, And he would be doing it to 
gain perhaps 5% more business, while 
you are shooting at his 60%. 

So he won't do it! He cannot af- 
ford to do it, and will find face-saving 
reasons for not going into schemes like 
the one-cent sale. The truth is that, 
with his volume, it would break him. 

An entrenched brand does not like 
to use premiums for the same reason. 
It already has six out of ten poten- 
tial customers, where the fighting 
brand has one customer in every ten; 
one is fighting for nine new customers, 
and the other is fighting for only 
four. The prize isn’t big enough. 
There have been cases where an en- 
trenched brand used premiums, but 
people responded by going to the 
kitchen and tearing the top off a 
package already there, instead of go- 
ing to the store to buy one. That 
amounts to a manufacturer offering 
premiums to buy back his own cus- 
tomers. 

The entrenched brand is definitely 
at a disadvantage. Its manufacturer 
may worry, but cannot fight back with 
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similar weapons, and in the end »ll 
probably dismiss such competition 
from his thoughts, as undignified 

Blitzkrieg advertising and selling 
have, of course, been severely criti- 
cized from time to time. But so has 
the institutional advertising and sell- 
ing of the entrenched brands. Both 
have their merits. 

I have used blitzkrieg tactics on 
many fighting brand items and _ se- 
cured: 

1. Sales increases as high as 820%. 

2. Inquiry costs for as low as 1.4 
cents. 

3. New customers for an average 
of 8.7 cents. 

4, Self-supporting premium opera- 
tions which brought the advertiser a 
handsome net profit on premiums in 
addition to the one from the sale of 
his product. 

5. Greatly lowered advertising costs, 

On the other hand I have been as- 
sociated with the advertising of many 
entrenched brands that already enjoy 
over 50% of the market and hold it 
very profitably with the more com- 
placent, dignified advertising tech- 
nique. 


Everybody Can Win! 


Both techniques make sense when 
applied to the right products. With 
a product going uphill, step hard on 
the throttle with the blitzkrieg meth- 
od. With the one over the hill and 
facing easy terrain, step lightly on the 
throttle—be dignified —and don't 
waste gasoline. That’s the secret of 
the two schools of thought. 

It is said that blitzkrieg methods 
simply buy current sales, not ~ 
term customers, and that dealers do 
not like them. 

After 20 years’ experience with both 
kinds of advertising, I can honestly say 
that I am partial to neither side. Ad- 
vertising is a kit of tools, to be used 
for the particular job in hand. For 
many a selling job, the blitzkrieg tac- 
tics offer the best tool. 

And while the fighting product may 
go into selected territories and win 
customers by these tactics, I know of 
but few cases in which inroads made 
upon the entrenched product were 
serious. It is generally impossible to 
detect any /oss of business, although 
former increases may have been 
checked. 

What happens, undoubtedly, is that 
the additional sales effort spent in an 
aggressive campaign increases the gen- 
eral sales of that product. The fight- 
ing product is undignified, and wins. 
The entrenched product preserves ts 
dignity, and loses nothing—it may 
even gain as a result of the increased 
sales activity. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


( Old and New Products as Promoted in eee | 
__ Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Trade Press 


Repair for Defense 


in the 125 defense areas some 
5,000,000. defense workers and their 
families are inadequately housed, au- 
thorities estimate. Federal housing 
agencies have opened a drive to “‘re- 
air for defense, renovate for roomers, 
remodel for tenants” in these over- 
crowded communities. 

First company to line up its dealers 
behind the campaign, according to L. 
Rohe Walter, ad. mgr., is Flintkote 
Co., N. Y. Simultaneously with the 
opening of the government-backed ef- 
fort, Flintkote representatives received 
a ‘coordinated five-step plan’ to en- 
able them to sell more shingles, insula- 
tion material, etc. 

Emphasis throughout is placed on 
such statements as ‘This room which 
you will be able to rent to a defense 
worker for $00 a month is only going 
to cost you $00 a month, and at the 
end of 00 months it will be all paid 
for—’ which dealers are to make to 
prospects. (With the proper figures 
inserted, of course.) 

Direct mail, supplied by the com- 
pany for dealers’ signatures, points out 
that ‘such-and-so-many workers “in the 
Anytown area are inadequately housed. 
Many are living in trailer camps, tents 
and shacks. Some must even com- 
mute Blank miles each day to and from 
Blankville. You can do your part in 
giving these workers a place to live 
and at the same time improve your 
home and make extra money.” Win- 
dow displays supplement. 

Flintkote is also running ads in 
American Builder, American Lumber- 
man, American Roofer, Architectural 
Forum, Building Supply News, The 
Contractor, Pencil Points, Practical 
Builder along the same lines. All the 
material repeats, “Aid your country’s 
defense effort and help yourself.” The 
agency is Marschalk & Pratt, N. Y. 


Roll-Out Magic Brain 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, 
N. J., is using local newspaper space in 
cooperation with dealers and distribu- 
tors to mesh with a magazine series on 
its new Victrola model V-215. This 
features the ‘‘Roll-Out Magic Brain” 
automatic record-changing mechanism. 
September to December issues of Life, 
New Yorker, Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, carry the story, and Esquire will 
be added during November and De- 
cember. 

\nother feature of the new model 
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to be given prominence in both maga- 
zines and newspapers is the substitution 
of a ‘Magic Tone Cell and Jewel-Lite 
Scanner” for the conventional pick-up 
and needle. ‘The tiny sapphire point 
which scans the record surface is so 
scientifically designed and cut that it 
lasts indefinitely, while at the same 
time tremendously reducing record 
wear. . . . Moving parts weigh less 
than a postage stamp.” 

Lord & Thomas, N. Y., has the 
account. 
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Employers and union are sponsors. 


“N. Y. Creation” 


New York Dress _Institute’s en- 
deavor to sell more dresses labeled 
“New York Creation” got under way 
this month with black and white pages 
in Harper's Bazaar, Life, New Yorker, 
Vogue, Next month similar pages will 
appear in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall's, Woman's 
Home Companion, In November addi- 
tional publications will carry on. 

Continuous advertising to the trade 
is being done through the Bulletin of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, Women's Wear Daily and 
other retailer's publications, according 
to J. Walter Thompson, N. Y. agency 
at the helm. 

Copy theme of the first consumer 
ads centers on the five-dress wardrobe 
for women who want that ‘““New York 
Look.’’ The label, which is sewed in 
the 80,000,000 dresses made annually 
by Institute members, is pictured in 
every ad. 


Easy on Anti-Freeze 


“Waste not, want not” is the ancient 
adage to which the Fall campaign of 
du Pont’s Zerone and Zerex anti- 
freezes will be tuned. Auto owners 
will be urged to use the products spar- 
ingly so that there will be no shortages, 
and to have the cooling system of their 
cars cleaned and tightened to stop 
leakage, 

Newspaper copy breaks in northern 
states with the first cold weather 
(probably this month) and works 
south. About 360 papers will be em- 
ployed altogether. Space is also sched- 
uled for American, Collier's, Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time; and 
some 4,000 outdoor posters coast-to- 
coast will carry the same thought. 

BBDO, N. Y., is the agency. 


Tums Show 


Lewis Howe Co., St. Louis, tees off 
a new air show for Tums, digestive 
remedy, Thursday, October 23. It will 
be on 75 stations of the NBC Red 
network, filling the 10:30 to 11:00 
p-m., EST, spot. 

Frank Fay, veteran musical comedy, 
vaudeville, screen and radio comedian, 
is to be starred, with supporting sing- 
ers and Harry Salter’s orchestra, plus 
guest talent that will be different each 
week. 

Stack-Goble, N. Y. office, prepares 
the commercials. 


La Belle Helen 


“Helen Hayes Theatre” returns to 
the air October 5 for Thomas J. Lip- 
ton’s tea. It will occupy its former 
period, 8:00-8:30, EST, Sunday eve- 
nings on 77 Columbia Broadcasting 
stations. 

Miss Hayes’ theatre rang up the cur- 
tain in September, 1940, and played 
for 39 weeks under Lipton sponsor- 
ship. This year original radio dramas 
will be presented as well as condensa- 
tions of stage successes. Again Miss 
Hayes supervises casting, production, 
selection and adaptation of material. 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y., is in 
charge of the account. 


S-W’s “‘Corporation”’ 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, for 
the first time in its 29 years of manu- 
facturing, has launched a national cam- 
paign of “corporation’’ advertising. 
Primary object is to inform the nation 
of the company’s widely diversified 
line of products and to impress it with 
its reputation for high quality and 
precision manufacture. The campaign 
started with four-color bleed advertise- 
ments in the Saturday Evening Post 
and Fortune. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Harvester Shifts 


ales Strategy 
Meet Defense 


Contingencies 


Flexibility is the keynote of the International Harvester 
marketing program these days. Service is being emphasized, 
advertising is taking on an institutional flavor, and old 


standard sales approaches are being replaced by new 


BY 
MILTON VAN SLYCK 


Of International Harvester’s 10,000 de. 
ers, some 5,000 sell not only TH equi 
ment but IH “service.” The dealer’s sa 
building and service station, above, 
typical of this two-fold set-up, as the |); 
branch house display room shown bel: 
is typical of the place from which | 
selects his goods. Harvester now move: 
to protect the small building and its bu 
ness as the big floor grows progressive! 
more bare. 


NEW flexibility is being woven 
into the sales and advertising 
forces of International Har- 
vester Co., and this new flexi 
bility or alertness to the times is 
designed to meet a twofold purpose: 
To match the tempo of the rapidly 
shifting national and _ international! 
picture; and to place the company in 
a position to meet any and all of the 
many contingencies arising almost 
from hour to hour as the national de- 
fense program unfolds and broadens. 


Sales and advertising policies of this 
manufacturer of farm and automotive 
equipment currently are undergoing a 
shift so gradual as to be scarcely dis- 
cernable. These changes all are de- 
signed to provide three basic stepping 
off points, each with the maximum of 
flexibility, so as to be malleable and 
yet efficient in keeping pace with both 
government and civilian sources of 
demand. 


These three points may be labeled: 
(1) Emphasis on service; (2) stream- 
lining of sales and advertising activi- 
ties, top to bottom, and (3) a swing 
away direct product appeal in 
advertising copy. 

International Harvester is not given 
to sudden shifts in policy; but when 
it is decided that new trends and con- 
ditions demand shifts, then moves are 
pronounced and the efforts are often 
far-reaching and lasting. In the pres- 
ent emergency, there are no half-way 
measures. The company’s former sales 
manager only recently was named as- 
sistant to the president and he was 
moved to Washington. The staff 
there was expanded. Probably it wil! 
grow still more as the percentage of 
national defense production by the 
company works upwards from its pres- 
ent level, which already accounts for 
about 20% of Harvester’s output. 

Analyzing the national emergency 
program of Harvester, it is apparent 
that the things which make it tick con- 
stitute the most obvious and easiest ap- 
proach to the problems confronting the 
company. Uncertainty in the national 
picture is the biggest barrier to plan- 
ning. Number One among the uncer- 
tainities is the matter of getting raw 
materials. All others are related to this 
principal factor. As of September | 
the industry's priority ratings were: 
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Demand increases for machinery to speed 
up industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion ... but deliveries of new equipment 
are slowed down by materials shortages. 
How can the gap be filled? International 
Harvester plans to do it in part by offer- 
ing prompt and efficient repair of existing 
machines. The service station (above) 
and parts department (below) at an IH 
branch house are typical of the com- 
pany’s service facilities. 


B-1 on new farm equipment; A-10 on 
repair parts for farm equipment; A-3 
on motor trucks of 114 tons and up. 

In the strictest sense of the word, 
the farm equipment industry actually 
is not oversold. But in certain lines 
—notably power operated equipment 
—demand in thé best production sec- 
tions of the country is mounting faster 
than deliveries can be made. Future 
demand may far outstrip production. 

How to meet this? This most 
obvious and, therefore, the first step 
taken by Harvester was the institution 
of the flexible system of frequent in- 
ventory check. Today there is in the 
hands of Harvester officials a weekly 
recapitulation tabulating all of the 
heavier Harvester equipment through- 
out the nation. On lighter tools and 
items a close check is maintained, es- 
pecially during the season when the 
machines are used by farmers. Tem- 
porary shortages in one territory are 
alleviated by drawing upon other terri- 
tories where these check-ups show that 
dealers’ stocks are more plentiful. A 
double reward results. Slow-moving 
stocks are taken off dealers’ hands; 
dealers feeling the pinch of pressing 
demand are enabled to meet it. 

This comes under the heading of 
“service.” But the ramifications of 
“service” are more complex, just as are 
the ramifications of ‘flexibility’ and 
“institutional advertising.” Exploring 
“service” still further, Harvester, 
through a nation-wide program which 
soon will come to the attention of 
owners of Harvester trucks and users 
of its agricultural and industrial power 
equipment, is emphasizing repairs of 
existing machinery to fill in the gap 
between slowing deliveries of new 
equipment and needs of expanding 
industrial and agricultural efforts. 

Mainstay of the new flexibility in 
sales and advertising forces is an 
awareness, from top to bottom, of the 
need for being “on your toes.” There 
is throughout the organization a keen 
appreciation that these are trying times, 
that extra effort must be made not only 
to hold and satisfy present customers 
but to build for the inevitable let- 
cown of the post-war period. No at- 
tempt is made to prophecy what the 
post-war period will hold for business. 
On the contrary, the viewpoint is that 
this is unpredictable. 
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But, by cementing dealer relations— 
a fact to be accomplished by the all- 
out service campaign on Harvester’s 
part—by pounding on service day in 
and day out, the interests of customers 
and dealers are calculated to be main- 


tained to a reasonable extent. Most 
important, dealers will be kept in busi- 
ness and customers will have the 
equipment with which to pursue their 
livelihood. 

As a sidelight on the extent to which 
Harvester officials are going in order 
to plan for this post-war period, the 
fact that an experimental sales and 
mechanics school has been opened in 
Rockford, IIl., is significant. 

Here, in a period when salesmen 
are supposed to be a drug on the mar- 
ket, is a company deliberately starting 
a school to train still more salesmen. 
This does not mean that Harvester is 
embarking on a campaign of enlarging 
its sales force. On the contrary, prob- 
ably there will be some reduction in 
numbers of sales personnel before the 
present emergency is over. But this 
will be accomplished through the com- 
paratively painless process of not re- 
placing men leaving to enter military 
service and for other reasons. 


Harvester’s current advertising pro- 
gram is a blending of the institutional 
type of copy with selling copy. De- 
signed so as to be inconspicuous— 
the transition makes its first departure 
from the ‘traditional selling copy 
through a tying-in of product with 
national defense. From there onward 
the emphasis will be less and _ less 
on product; more and more on the 
part Harvester plays in defense, and 
on the service’ facilities of the com- 
pany which are available. High qual- 
ity, workmanship and service and 
many other factors, all shaping toward 
a more complete understanding of the 
company’s functions and position in 
the national picture, gradually are to 
find a more prominent position in pub- 
lished messages. 

Here again the obvious is to the 
fore. Moderation in reducing the ag- 
gressive tempo of the sales front is in 
line with the threat contained in the 
national defense program of produc- 
tion difficulties for civilian goods. Em- 
phasis on a more complete understand- 
ing of the company’s position in the 
nacional defense program is the com- 
plement. Here, too, is good insurance. 

It is reasonable to expect that when 
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“Some day I’m gonna throw away one of these bulletins from the home 
office and it’s gonna turn out to be my commission check!” 


* 


and if deliveries slow down. still 
further there will be a demand on the 
part of customers and dealers for ex- 
planation. Advertising copy is the 
most potent means of getting such an 
explanation before the public. By the 
gradual introduction of an ‘institutional 
theme, with much potent material 
available, Harvester will be in a posi- 
tion to give such an explanation, if 
necessary, without ostentation or fan- 
fare. When the present emergency is 
over, only a moderate amount of em- 
phasis may be placed on the institu- 
tional type of advertising. More sell- 
ing copy may be used. If, however, 
as the present emergency continues, 
materials are increasingly unobtainable 
and serious shortages threaten, a swing 
to the institutional type of advertising 
could be accomplished with a min- 
imum of effort, 

Among some of the earlier evidences 
of Harvester’s ability to change pace 
to meet new conditions will be the 
national release of advertising copy 
featuring service. One series will show 
a map of the United States on which 
is drawn the locations of the many 
Harvester service stations for trucks. 
Truck fleet operators writing to the 
company in response will be supplied 
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with individually marked maps show- 
ing locations of service centers on 
their various routes. Use of credit 
cards is to be encouraged and an in- 
tensive drive will be under way not 
only to recondition present equipment 
and put into operation second-hand 
equipment but to sell Harvester re- 
placement parts. 

Literature is being prepared which 
explains the repair and service features 
available. Initial efforts are directed 
toward trucks, but the program soon 
will be expanded to embrace agricul- 
tural implements, too. Complete en- 
gine cylinder block assembles for over- 
haul jobs, stocking of reconditioned 
units for repairs, periodical “preven- 
tative maintenance” inspections and a 
host of other service features are being 
readied for intensive pushing by the 
sales force. 

Drivers’ identification cards are be- 
ing distributed in greater number, ac- 
cessories featuring safety and comfort 
are targets of especially prepared sales 
literature and other steps are being 
taken to intensify the service drive. 

Forming the basis for intelligent 
direction of this service program will 
be the comprehensive survey now un- 
der way by Harvester salesmen. This 


survey takes into account not o; 
what may be sold to Harvester truc|; 
operators, but also equipment on hand 
at Harvester branches. This includes 
the trucks on the barter lots, parts and 
other items. 

To date there has been nothing done 
to change the company’s credit policies 
with respect to the sales of farm im- 
plements. Collection experience con- 
tinues satisfactory and the problem of 
controlling credit so as to offset pos- 
sible spiraling deniand is not so much 
a factor in the farm implement busi- 
Ness as it is in certain consumer goods 
lines. As an example of the flexibility 
which has been achieved by the Har- 
vester sales force, its credit arrange- 
ments for farmers is particularly in- 
teresting. Farm equipment up to 1933 
was sold on the time-honored basis of 
payment when the Fall cash crop comes 
in, and this involved rather large in- 
stallments. 


Farmer Sets Own Due-Dates 


After thorough analysis, Harvester 
came to the conclusion that farm tools 
could be sold on a flexible time pay- 
ment plan. Under a system called the 
“Income Purchase Plan” Harvester 
lets the purchasing farmer outline his 
own system of payments—some large 
and some small—but designed to fit 
his income experience over a given 
period. Most collections are com- 
pleted within 18 months. Further- 
more, while the number of payments 
is more than under the former one- 
crop system, they are not tied down 
to regular intervals and are synchro- 
nized with income, 

The plan has as a principle the pro- 
vision that deferred payments should 
mature at the times the farmer is best 
able to meet them. The vast majority 
of sales are made on the basis of a 
down payment sufficient to give the 
purchaser a substantial interest in the 
unit, with deferred payments maturing 
at the time he expects to have cash 
from crop, livestock or other market- 
ings. Each sale of equipment becomes 
an individual transaction with terms 
that fit the purchaser’s cash receipts. 

Essentially, Harvester’s sales organ- 
ization is designed for swift action. 
Stemming from the vice-president in 
charge of sales is a large but simplified 
system of related activities. Main 
branch of the sales effort runs directly 
from the vice-president to the domestic 
sales manager. As an adjunct, the re- 
cently appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, who has headquarters in Wash- 
ington, acts as a general liaison man 

From the sales manager, the line 
continues to three assistant sales man- 
agers. These have charge of trucks, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Kelvinator Hoists Range Sales 171% 
by Cutting Line, Reducing Prices 


It’s the same formula the company applied last year to its 


line of refrigerators. Sales training, up-to-date sales aids, 


and complete planned campaigns for dealers, are important 


factors in the 1941 sales scheme. 


Based on an interview by D. G. Baird with 


CHARLES T. LAWSON 


General Sales Manager, Kelvinator Division, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 


N 1940, Kelvinator division of 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 

simplified its line of electric re- 

frigerators, reduced prices, de- 
veloped and introduced a new, effec- 
tive selling program and sold two and 
a-quarter times as many units as in 
1939. 

In 1941, Kelvinator simplified its 
line of electric ranges, reduced prices, 
developed and introduced a _ new, 
effective selling program, and in- 
creased its sales of this line 171% 
during the first half year, as compared 
with a gain of only 51% for the elec- 
tric range industry during the same 
period. 

That reads like a formula—and 
perhaps it is. Charles T. Lawson, Kel- 
vinator’s general sales manager, calls 
it sound, common-sense business prac- 
tice. Be that as it may, the important 
fact is that the same policies and pro- 
cedure have proved notably successful 
for this manufacturer twice in succes- 
sion, 

“Kelvinator has had a line of elec- 
tric ranges for several years, but no 
notable effort such as this had been 
attempted before,” Mr. Lawson says. 
“Both factory and dealers treated it 
somewhat as a side-line. The market 
for electric refrigerators was much 
broader and there were certain ob- 
stacles in the path to electric range 
sales. On the other hand, electric 
cookery does have decided advantages 
and splendid selling points, and the 
market is potentially tremendous be- 
cause as yet only a small percentage of 
U.S. wired homes are equipped with 
electric ranges. 

Perhaps we were all a bit timid 
ut selling electric ranges. Anyway, 
Our survey last year revealed that a 
large percentage of dealers had bought 
Only a few ranges and had made little 
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effort to push the line. We asked them 
just what they wanted to enable them 
to do a real selling job, and they 
recommended fewer models, lower 
prices and effective selling aids. 

“They got all three. We reduced 
the line from six or seven models to 
three, we reduced prices as much as 
$30, and we gave them the finest and 
best selling tools ever known in this 
field. 

“For the price-minded market we 
offered an electric range with all basic 
Kelvinator features at $99.95; for the 
popular-price market we offered an- 
other model with additional features 


at $139.95; and for the fastidious 
trade we presented a de luxe model at 
$169.95. 

“As our principal sales help we 
prepared a super de luxe portfolio 
presentation. But we didn’t just pre- 
pare this and ship it out with a routine 
announcement and the hope that it 
would be used. We undertook to make 
distributors and dealers conscious of 
electric ranges; and to impress upon 
them that this presentation would be 
sensational, which it has proved to be. 


“To do this, we had a colored mo- 
tion picture made and shown at our 
convention in December, emphasizing 
the great amount of work and money 
expended in preparing the presenta- 
tion and showing actual scenes taken 
in the art galleries, at the lithograph- 
er’s, and at the bindery. 

“Not content with that, we prepared 
a sales training program to tell the 
salesmen how to use the ‘Salesmaster,’ 
as we call the presentation, and had 
this program recorded on standard, 12- 
inch phonograph records. The same 
story is also available in printed form. 

“Salesmaster, album, and_ records 
were offered free with an order for a 
certain number of ranges. 
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Illustrations and text in the luxurious Salesmaster portfolio are calculated to sell 

almost anybody on the electric stove necessary to the production of these culinary 

miracles. But men have been known to talk themselves out of a sale; thus Kelvinator 

provides in addition to the Salesmaster eight recorded lessons in exactly what to say 
when making the presentation. 
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“But even after orders were re- 
eived, we didn’t relax. Each Sales- 
master was registered and accompanied 
by a personal letter and a reply card. 
inviting dealers’ comments. 

“We have received hundreds of 
cards and the comments are unan- 
imously favorable. But even more con- 
vincing is the fact that the Salesmaster 
has been instrumental in lining up a 
large number of new dealers for us.”’ 

The “Salesmaster” presentation con- 
tains 99 pages, 1814 by 1514, inches in 
size, lithographed in full color on 
heavyweight, special-finish offset paper 
and bound in leather, with easel- 
type cover. It is said to be the largest 
and most elaborate promotion piece 
ever devised by Kelvinator, and it cer- 
tainly is entitled to rank among the 
handsomest examples of the graphic 
art. Illustrations are large and copy is 
brief. And as many of the illustrations 
are of prepared food, they are indeed 
most alluring. 

The presentation consists of three 
parts: Advantages and conveniences of 
electric cookery, the importance of 
vitamins and mineral salts in foods 
(retained by electric cookery—lost to a 
considerable extent otherwise), and 
the product. 

The de luxe presentation is used 
chiefly in the salesroom and in the dis- 
play window. In either place it is 
commonly mounted on a range or on 
an easel. It is used both for display 
and for prospect presentations in the 
salesroom. Reproductions of pages 
in full color are also furnished for dis- 
play purposes. A portfolio without 
the easel-type back is used by sales- 
men in making presentations in pros- 
pects’ homes, 


Four Quarterly Campaigns 


Many of the illustrations used in 
the Salesmaster were reproduced in 
rotogravure in an eight-page ‘Home 
News Pictorial’ which bears the 
dealers’ imprint and is used for direct 
mail, for hand-out, and for door-to- 
door distribution. Similar illustrations 
were also used in other sales literature. 

The recorded sales training program 
which accompanies the Salesmaster is 
in eight lessons, on four double-face 
records. It tells the salesman how to 
use the presentation and exactly what 
to say in going through it with a pros- 
pect. The most obvious advantage of 
such a recording is that of enabling 
the salesman to hear the voice of a 
trained announcer tell the story to 
“Mrs. Jones.” The complete text of all 
lessons is printed in a booklet, to- 
gether with some additional informa- 
tion and selling tips, for review and 
reference, 

The Salesmaster was introduced in 
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Mounted on an easel, 
as at right, or on top 
of a stove, the Kel- 
vinator Salesmaster 
occupies a promi- 
nent place in the 
dealer’s window. 
Having looked at 
one enticing spread, 
hundreds of women 
have gone inside to 
see what else the 
book contained—and 
come away well on 
the way to being 
sold. 


December, and a dealer plan book was 
issued at that time which called for 
four quarterly campaigns in 1941. 

A separate planning book was pre- 
pared for each of these campaigns, 
with complete instructions, a wealth 
of promotional ideas and materials, 
and special features calculated to lead 
to definite action. Thus in the Spring 
book, a section devoted to the Sales- 
master concluded with a colored 
square in the corner in which the 
dealer was to enter the date after the 
printed statement, “Our order for 
extra Salesmasters is going in on .. .” 
That on rotogravure broadsides pro- 
vided spaces for filling in the number 
needed, date they would be ordered, 
and method of distribution; mail, 
hand-out, or door-to-door; and the 
starting date. The dealers’ perfectly 
natural inclination is to fill in those 
spaces right then and the effect of 
putting the subject in this way is 
better than that of asking a direct 
question. 


During April, five members of Kel- 
vinator’s sales promotion department 
traveled over 5,000 miles to find out 
just what successful electric range re- 
tailers were doing to get business. The 
results of this survey were incorpor- 
ated in the plan book for the Summer 
campaign and this, too, was strength- 
ened by a definite means of moving to 
action. In this case a check sheet was 
supplied, in duplicate, for the purpose 
of helping Kelvinator wholesale repre- 
sentatives and retailers plan a more 
effective use of the ideas, materials, 
and selling campaigns presented in the 
book. This check sheet provided 
spaces for outlining a complete cam- 
paign, with materials required, date 


each activity would begin, and details 
concerning preparations in and out of 
the store. It was made out in duplicate 
so the retailer and the wholesale 
representative both could have copies 
for future reference and follow-up. 
The moral suasion of this can be 
imagined. 

Selling effort is being supported by 
advertising, both national and local. 
This year for the first time Kelvinator 
is advertising electric ranges separately 
in The Saturday Evening Post. Local 
dealer advertising includes newspaper, 
spot radio, and direct-mail. 

Kelvinator has ten electric range 
specialists in the field, working with 
distributors, wholesale representatives, 
and dealers. 

The 171% increase reported for the 
first half of 1941 has been well dis- 
tributed, both geographically and 
among old and new dealers. Twice as 
many dealers sold more than 25 ranges 
each during the first half of this year 
as sold more than 25 each during all 
of last year, Mr. Lawson says. He also 
cites several notable examples of in- 
dividual performance, such as that of 
one dealer in a town of less than 20,- 
000 population who sold 76 ranges in 
one month, and of another in a village 
of some 500 population who sold 99 
ranges during the first half of this 
year. Needless to add, the latter 
dealer gets outside of the corporate 
limits of his village. 

Employed by Kelvinator in produ 
tion of the Salesmaster promotion 
were: Lithography, Evans-Winter 
Hebb and National Lithograph; bind 
ing, Michigan Bookbinding; record 
ings, General Broadcasting Systems 
motion picture, Industrial Pictures. 
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Time has always been worth money in the 
world of business. 

Not so long ago, an extra burst of speed by 
a riverboat or stagecoach might mean the 
difference between a message arriving in time 
or just too late. 

Today, the messages that keep industry 
humming go by teletype, flashing across a 


“$1000 if you beat 


him to New Orleans!” 


= 


city or across the country in seconds, bring- 
ing an answer just as quickly. And they are 
accurate — every word is received in type- 
written form exactly as sent. 

Hundreds of companies save time and 
money and avoid delays and costly misunder- 
standings—through planned use of Bell 
System Teletypewriter Service. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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10 Rules for Getting Department 
Stores to Use Mailing Pieces 


Careful advance planning, production specifications, imprinting, 


and timing all enter into the final success—or failure—of mate- 


rials you offer the big stores for direct advertising to customers. 


BY JAMES 


C. CUMMING 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York 


HAT proportion of manu- 
facturer-prepared direct mail 
material for department store 
use goes to waste? How can 
this waste be prevented? What type 
of mailing pieces do stores want 
manufacturers to give them? 

A few stores, among them Arnold 
Constable & Co., New York, have 
shown a recent inclination to put a 
dozen or more different mailing pieces 
into a single envelope, and mail them 
out in one batch. It frequently hap- 
pens that the mailing pieces of two 
competing manufacturers may be in- 
cluded in one of these direct mail 
bombardments. Is this likely to be- 
come a trend in department store use 
of direct mail? What should be the 
manufacturer's attitude toward it? 

To get the answers to these and 
othér similar questions, we went to the 
advertising managers of a Cross-sec- 
tion of America’s department stores. 
We covered small stores as well as 
large stores. And here’s what we 
found: 


Too Much of a Good Thing? 


1. By and large, the stores feel 
that manufacturers do a better job 
with the mailing pieces they prepare 
for store use than with most other sec- 
tions of their retail promotional pro- 
grams. They find little to quarrel with 
in the individual mailers. 

2. The profusion of manufacturers’ 
mailing pieces available, and the pres- 
sure applied to the store to take them, 
is one of the chief difficulties most 
stores mention. ‘This makes for con- 
fusion in a store’s direct mail pro- 
gram and in a store’s package enclos- 
ure schedule,” says B. Lewis Posen, 
director of publicity for Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co., Baltimore. “It also 
makes it hard to keep track of results.” 
Mr. Posen’s viewpoint is typical of 
that of the larger stores, but many of 
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the small stores mentioned the same 
problem. 

3. No longer do stores complain 
that statements which manufacturers 
make about their merchandise in their 
own mailing pieces are too strong for 
the stores to stand behind. They state 
that since the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has taken such a keen interest in 
so many lines of merchandise sold by 
the average department store, manu- 
facturers are much more careful in 
their claims. However, stores still in- 
sist that the mailing piece must tell a 
good story and a true one about the 
merchandise, so the store can honestly 


back it up. 


Small Stores Biggest Users 


4. Particularly among the smaller 
stores, there seems to be a tendency 
to use more and more mailing pieces 
prepared by manufacturers. Typical is 
the attitude of the Ball Stores, Muncie, 
Ind. “I realize that our viewpoint is 
not shared by the ‘bigwigs’ who feel 
that all their material must be custom- 
made,” says Kermit T, Slack, advertis- 
ing manager of the Ball Stores. “I 
feel that in the smaller store you 
quickly arrive at a point of diminish- 
ing returns in the custom-making of 
mailing pieces, beyond which the added 
effort and expense do not justify them- 
selves in any increased return that the 
custom-made job may produce. Not 
only that, we probably could not pro- 
duce as fine pieces as the manufac- 
turers do, because our facilities for art 
work and fine color printing are not 
as good as those in the metropolitan 
centers.” 

5. Some stores mentioned the care- 
lessness of a few manufacturers who 
make their mailing pieces impossible 
to use on account of small defects. 
One advertising manager mentioned 
that occasionally his store receives a 
mailing piece with the store name 
spelled wrong. Another cited cases 


where the manufacturer's New York 
address was more prominent than the 
local address of the store. 

6. Size is another point that fre- 
quently prevents an otherwise good 
circular from being used. Several 
stores showed us specific examples of 
manufacturers’ mailing pieces that 
were too large. They would go into 
the. stores’ envelopes, but they created 
such a tight squeeze that stuthng was 
made extremely difficult. A fraction of 
an inch removed from these mailing 
pieces would have put them into use. 

7. Apparently some manufacturers 
forget that store advertising people 
take pride in their work and in what 
goes out to customers over their 
stores’ signatures. As evidence, a num- 
ber of mailing pieces were shown to 
us that were characterized as “‘cheap- 
looking,” or “‘amateurishly prepared.” 

8. The weight of the mailing piece 
is of very great importance, partic- 
ularly when it is to be used as a state- 
ment insert. One store said, “We en- 
close with each statement just as many 
mailing pieces as we can without in- 
creasing our postage. The manufac- 
turer who prints his story on tissue 
paper stands the best chance of getting 
us to use it.” 


Make Ordering Easy 


9. Special arrangements must, of 
course, be made with each store for 
its use, but many stores like to have 
the manufacturer attach a_ store-ad- 
dressed order card to certain types of 
mailing pieces to bring immediate 
orders. This applies particularly to 
mailings on such staple merchandise 
as sheets, towels and sundries. The 
coupon, for easy ordering, may be re- 
garded as an essential for practically 
all well-designed mailing pieces. 

Against this background of com 
ment from the stores who must use 
them, let us lay down a set of simple 
rules that will assure maximum use 
of manufacturer - prepared mailing 
pieces: 

1. Don’t leave the preparation o! 
your mailing pieces to the office boy. 
or to a cub copywriter. They de 
serve top-notch talent, for they can 
actually deliver more business-getting 
circulation than you'll frequently get 
from high-priced magazine space. 

2. Never send your mailing pieces 
to the store with your merchandise, or 
without an order. Furthermore, the 
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report between 1,500 and 2,000 more 
sbiles registered in Oklahoma City the first 
months of 1941 than in the same period of 
) Increases due to new city residents. 


don August 15 prices, the highest since No- 
, 1929, Oklahoma cotton farmers will receive 
10 for a bale of their 1941 crop. This compares 
gn average of $44.50 received on the 1940 crop. 


Bs 


Under a 104-degree sun, 300 Oklahoma civic 
workers and army officials formally broke ground for 
the city’s $16,000,000 air depot Wednesday, July 30. 


More than 2,500 Oklahoma farmers gathered at 
Stillwater August 5, 6 and 7 for their annual farmers’ 
week. Farm women were addressed by outstanding 
speakers including Oklahoman and Times’ Edyth T. 
Wallace and Farmer-Stockman’s Lola Clark Pearson. 
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More than 4,000 persons joined an Okla- 
homan and Times sponsored tour to Okla- 
homa’s Alabaster Caverns near Freedom, 
Sunday, August 10. Freedom is 200 miles 
northwest of Oklahoma City. 


Down in the southwest cotton is selling at its 
highest price in eleven years. Farmers are holding get- 
together meetings to discuss farm improvement methods. 
Four thousand city folk pushed back their worries for 
a day to join a care-free caravan to one of Oklahoma’s 
underground show places. 


Page-one-only readers missed this news. But sales- 
hungry merchandisers dug in behind the page one head- 
lines and found lots of good reading. They found news 
that tells of increased farm income that will soon be 
turned into radios, trucks and tractors...of educational 


meetings that are building a sounder agricultural foun- 
dation for the state for the years to come...of luxury 
spending for gasoline, oil, food and beverages. 


Oklahoma City department store records paint the 
picture of this activity. For the four weeks ending 
August 9, five stores reported sales 26% ahead of the 
same period of 1940. For the one week ending August 9, 
sales were up 35%. Still other records of these same 
stores reveal the effectiveness of day-in and day-out 
advertising through the market’s most powerful media 
... The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * MISTLETOE EXPRESS * WKY,OKLAHOMACITY * KVOR, CoLoRADO SPRINGS 
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MADEMOISELLE 
takes you beck to town with 


Kay Dunhill 


ORDER BLANK 


Gentlemen: 


Please send the following dresses: 


STYLE QUANTITY 


COLOR 


(PRINT CAREFULLY) 


Muir's 
Depa riment Shse 


East Orange, N. J. 


[} Chect encloed F1C.0.0. 
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eRy 
peared 


Sheet Prices Are Down 
FOR THRIFT 


Three simple envelope stuffers done with savoir faire. 


AT AUGUST WHITE SALE PRICES 
STOCK UP DURING THIS SALE 


LADY PEPPERELL 
Sheets and Pillew Cases 
For service and comfort because of their... 

« Balanced weaving 

© 28 inspections during faci 

« Laboratory testing for standard qualities 

© Tub-testing for 200 washings 

. “Tellmork! whack tells sizes instantly 

« Pirmeness of texture, fine, soft, durable 

Sale-priced at spectacular savings 


Indicate Sizes and Quantities Desired, Fil ta 
Name and Address, then Put in Mail Box 


TEAR OFF HERE — THEN MAIL 


PILLOW CASES 
423% “ 
62% 

45 x 38% 


CRIB SHEETS 45 « 72 13 5S 
CRIB CASES x 2 2 1 


WRITE NAME AND ADDEESS CLEARLY 
RBI cecenenceetencsscensnecnczenesensnsnsasenanccneeresenevemmncerermnenanen 


9900 0 Charge 0 Cash 


“Deon. 


(Top) Four models of Kay 


Dunhill dresses are pictured on the back of this folder, numbered, described, priced. 


Note order blank, store imprint. 
cover. 


(Left, below) Here the order blank is on the inside 
Stapled inside are seven color samples. 


(Right, below) The right half of this 


Lady Pepperell folder is a business reply card, arranged so any harried housewife 


can tear off, order with the greatest of ease. 


On the left: A brief sales talk on 


Pepperell: The fibre, the spinning, the weave, the name. 


order must be specific, signed by the 
buyer and O.K.'d by the advertising 
manager. : 

3. Charge something for your 
mailing pieces, even if it’s only 25 
cents per thousand. Most buyers and 
advertising managers, being human, 
are prone to accept anything that’s free 
—and to guess at the quantity they'll 
need. Once you put a price on it, 
they'll be much more careful about 
how many they'll order, and about 
whether they should order at all. 

4. Be sure the store’s name is im- 
printed on each mailing piece. Most 
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stores have rigid rules to the effect 
that mailing pieces not so imprinted 
cannot be mailed. 

5. When you imprint, be careful 
to check every detail connected with 
the store’s name. Spelling, and the 
signature cut, if the store uses one, are 
obviously important. Not so obvious 
is the use of the store’s address. Most 
large stores don’t use their addresses 
at all in connection with their signa- 
tures. Everybody in their cities knows, 
without being told, where to find them. 
Therefore, the mailing piece that sets 
down the address of “151 Market 


Street” beneath the signature of “Jor 
& Co.” is branded as the work of 
foreign hand. 

6. Write your mailing pieces fron 
the viewpoint of the store, not from 
your point of view. When you us 
the first person, use it to refer to the 
store. Speak of coming in to order. 
Obvious? Yes, but too frequently this 
rule is not followed by the manufac- 
turer. 

7. Watch, like a hawk, the size of 
your mailing pieces. Be sure they are 
small enough to fit into an ordinary 
number six envelope. And don’t leave 
to the store the job of folding them to 
the proper size. Be sure they are de- 
livered that way. 

8. Prepare special order blanks for 
the store to fill out in order to get your 
mailing pieces. On your order blank, 
put a place for the store to check to 
indicate whether your mailing piece 
will be used as a statement enclosure 
or as a special mailing, and when it 
will be so used. This will prevent 
waste by reminding the buyer or the 
advertising manager to check on just 
when this particular mailing piece will 
fit into the mailing schedule. 


Timing Is Important 


9. Give the store plenty of time to 
plan your mailing. Don’t go to the 
store on the first of June with a mail- 
ing piece on bathing suits, and expect 
the store to go into raptures over it. 
Generally stores plan their mailings 
even farther ahead than they do their 
newspaper advertising. Three to six 
months is not unusual. If your prod- 
uct is seasonal, it’s best to tell the store 
about your mailing piece at least four 
months ahead of the time you expect 
the store to use it. 

10. If you want to avoid being in- 
cluded in mass mailings, of the Arnold 
Constable type mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, include a note 
to this effect on your order blank. So 
far, however, stores have not rushed 
to copy this type of promotion. They 
are limited in their use of the device 
by postage costs, and by the fact that 
the commonest use of manufacturer- 
prepared mailing pieces is as statement 
enclosures. The statement itself must 
not be lost among a mass of mailing 
pieces. These mass mailings, however, 
will bear watching. If they become 
more general it will be wise for you 
to adopt a policy of attempting to con- 
trol the use of your material with 
them, or of cooperating with them. 

If you are a manufacturer who sells 
through department stores, be sure to 
put mailing pieces high on your list 
of promotional weapons. Proper!y 
prepared and controlled, they will pay 
you high dividends. 
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It’s our business to see Doth sides 


As any packaging buyer knows, glass and metal are 
vigorous contenders in the container business. 

It’s natural for each manufacturer to be prejudiced 
in favor of his material. Can companies believe in 
metal— glassmakers, in glass. 

But Owens-Illinois is znprejudiced, for our business 
lies in both fields. We are the one organization that 
makes both glass and metal containers. Our packag- 


ing advice is impartial ... guided by the product 


you want to sell, not by the material we want to sell. 
Your product may call for a finely lithographed metal 
package. Or it may need a sparkling Duraglas con- 
tainer, or a Libbey Safedge packing tumbler. Perhaps 
you need both glass and metal. Whatever you need, 
this one organization can supply it, complete with 
metal or molded closures and shipping cartons. 
When you require expert and impartial counsel on 


packaging problems, call Owens-Illinois. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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With national defense our biggest 
industry, it seems appropriate to resur- 
rect an item that appeared here some 
years ago, namely, “Tip to strikers: 
It will never get well if you picket.” 

a 


Incidentally, I shudder at the 


phrase, “war economy.” There's 
nothing economical about it, 
.*. 8 


Having wrestled with Pompeian 
Massage Cream headlines myself, I 
think I know one when I see it. 
Frinstance, “Is your inferiority com- 
plexion taking the joy out of life?” I 
suspect it is the work of one of Balti- 
more’s ace creative men, Gordon 
Gross. 

* * & 

Slogan for a clam-juice: ‘Down to 
the sea in sips.” 

x * & 

I wonder if, as a good American, 
you have saved the July 7th Defense 
Issue of Life for re-reading? The 
free-verse epic of Stephen Vincent 
Benet is something for the archives. 
It searched the soul of democracy in 
its dark hour, and reminded us of 
what we have, what we are, and what 
we stand to lose by faint-heartedness, 
indecision, and disunity. No maudlin 
mouthing of a tin-horn patriot on In- 
dependence Day, it was an inspired 
trumpet-call to action... or else! 

* x * 

“Live Afloat and Love It,” carols 
Elco Cruiser in a neat parody on the 
title of a best-seller. 

* * * 

Seeking, as always, to learn more 
about my trade of word-smithing, I 
bought ‘Semantics . . . the Nature of 
Words and Their Meanings.’ It was 
a trifle over my head. Guess I'll have 
to stick to the words I know. Any 
time you don’t get what I'm driving at, 
I'll point and grunt as. my ancestors 
did 


a * 


Band-Aid should appeal to all who 
have a contempt of court-plaster. 
(Still kicking the dictionary around, 
huh, Thompson ?) 

* * 

“Lead sentence in current Dutch 
Masters advertising would make a 
good debate-subject: ‘The cigar is one 
of the few good things of life that is 
reserved exclusively for men’.” 
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plural ‘‘things.” 
* * * 

Jack Doran, ad mgr. of The Meeker 
Co., leather goods, Joplin, Mo., 
wonders if a draftee on K.P. might 
feel better about it if the detail were 
given some such designation as 
‘‘ampotater.”’ 

* * * , 

Which naturally leads to the query 
as to whether Margaret Mitchell has 
considered a sequel: “Gone With the 
Draft.” 

* * # 
Overset Dept.: 

Jack & Jill went up the hill, 

The hill was steep and rough. 

With Marvels’ aid, they made the grade, 

Refreshed with every “puff.” 

x oe * 

Bill Harvey sends a list of people 
calculated to furnish colorful music: 
Frank Black, Francia White, Johnny 
Green, Blue Barron, Red Nichols, 
Glenn Gray, Pinky Tomlin, Cleo 
Brown, and The Ink Spots. 

* * ® 

Tessie O’Paque has her lucid mo- 
ments. She says Ralston is a break- 
fast-food and not ‘a Swedish town’”’ as 
the song avers. 


* oe 
There'll always be an Iceland. 
* * & 


The Administration seems hard put 
to find euphemisms for the realistic 
word, “war.” We have “an emerg- 
ency.”” The Navy does not “convoy,” 
it ‘‘patrols.”” We are not building 
bases in northern Ireland, we are ‘‘en- 
gaged on certain things.’ We drop 
a depth-bomb in the general direction 
of a Nazi sub as a “warning.” Some 
day soon, it seems to me, we will 
have to come clean and call things by 
their right names. 

* ox x 


A card on a tiny geographical globe 
tickled our risibilities. It read: “It’s a 
small world.” 

x * * 

At its mid-Summer sales-meeting, 
the Esterbrook Pen Co. burlesqued a 
popular quiz-show, called it: ‘‘Pen- 
formation, Please!’’ 

Come-on headline by Corn Products 
Refining Co.: “Napoleon’s $2,500 


began a billion-dollar business.” 
ea -« 

In case you missed it in a Canac an 
newspaper, it seems worth while pass- 
ing along an item that appeared there. 
An old Indian chief introduced him. 
self to a tourist thus: “I am Brave 
Eagle. This is my son, Fighting Fox, 
and my grandson, Low Wing 
Bomber.” 

e = « 

Alliterative line for a high-grade 
packaging material: “The Luxury of 
Lumarith.” 

* * & 

Some months ago, the extremely 
photogenic Lana Turner was given 
the line: “When you're a Ziegfeld 
girl, you’re made!” The author must 
have been tempted to add: “And 
often!” 

e+ a 

“Danger! Curls Ahead!”, quips 
Old Town non-curling carbon paper 
in a headline. 

2 »¥ 

Going back to the movies for a 
moment, I cannot share the reviewers’ 
high opinions of “Citizen Kane.” I saw 
it some time ago in Washington, paid 
$1.10 a seat, and concluded that it was 


the world’s greatest something or 
other, I wasn’t sure just what. 
se « 


Digby Pines is Nova Scotia's mil- 
lion-dollar estate, mecca for tourists. 
Bear that in mind, and you will see 
that some copywriter achieved a stop- 
per when he headlined an ad for the 
resort: “Can you use a million dollars 
for a few days?” 

a 

“Join the Navy and see the world” 
has its civilian counterpart: “Take a 
cruise and tell the world.’ Some- 
times, I think the chief reason most of 
us travel is so we can come home and 
blow about it to our neighbors. 

* * x 

A fool, and his honey are soon 
parted. 

* * & 

When I was a kid, the chorus 
began: “Casey waltzed round with a 
strawberry blonde,” and not “Casey 
would waltz,” as the revised version 
has it. Riming “round” with “blonde” 
was close enough in the Gay ’Nineties. 
Is there another graybeard in the 
house who remembers the original? 

* * * 

“A woman never forgets the man 
who remembers,” says Whitman's 
Chocolates, and a public won't forget 
the firm that remembers to keep its 
name to the front through advertis 
ing, through calling on the trade 
priorities or not. A firm’s good wii! 
outweighs its physical plant. Don’ 
neglect it! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Harvester Shifts Sales 
strategy to Meet 
Defense Contingencies 
(Continued from page 24) 


tractors and farm and industrial equip- 
ment. Twelve district sales managers 
six for farm and industrial equip- 
ment and six for trucks—follow in 
this lineup and each has charge of a 
number of branch managers. The 
branch managers in turn have their 
territories divided into what Harvester 
terms “blocks.” These are under the 
charge of “‘blockmen.” A “blockman” 
under the Harvester setup is a com- 
bination administrative official and 
salesman. The ‘“‘blockmen’”’ have under 
them, usually, one salesman _ each. 
Blockmen and their salesmen serve the 
dealers. The salesmen are “pinch 
hitters” in a sense. They work with 
independent dealers and sell for the 
dealers to the purchasing farmer. 


It is at this point, from blockman 
on, that the dividing line comes into 
the Harvester sales set-up. The dealers 
are independent business men. A few 
company-owned outlets, where for one 
reason or another a satisfactory dealer 
has not come into the scene, are ex- 
ceptions, but these outlets are for sale. 
Harvester prefers to operate through 
independent dealers. 


Dealers Are Strongest Link 


Reporting directly to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales are the follow- 
ing departments: Credits and collec- 
tions, advertising and sales promotion, 
farm practice research, order and dis- 
tribution, and, the assistant to the vice- 
president. Reporting to the sales man- 
ager are the product managers, sales 
and market research and dealer ir..- 
provement and employe training. 

It is logical to expect that under 
the program for salesmen training the 
dealer improvement and employe train- 
ing department will become more ac- 
tive, 

In the final analysis, the strongest 
feature of the Harvester sales organ- 
ization lies in its dealer relations. Some 
10,000 dealers throughout the nation 
are members of the Harvester sales 
family and they are the “front line.” 
Out of the company’s 65,000 employes 
some 10,000 are directly connected 
with the sales department. This 
matches the 10,000 dealers, but these 
lealers, with employes, account for 
some 40,000 persons. They are en- 
gaged not only in the sale of Harvester 

juipment, but in the sale of Har- 

ester service through some 5,000 serv- 
€ stations. 
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Wide World 


The Men Behind 
The Men Behind the Guns 


It's a crucial moment, a moment that climaxes months 
. labor and care, when one of America's “battlewagons" 

lets go with a salvo. , 

It's the culmination of labors that began in the — City 
Zone, at the United States Arsenal, where the big Navy 
guns are made. Here “the men behind the men behind the 
guns''—thousands of them—are working long hours, draw- 
ing fat pay checks as they aid in speeding the nation's 
defense. 

They and thousands of other workers have created all 
the signs of a defense boom in the Troy area—housing 
shortage, soaring sales, mounting bank deposits. 

"Man your guns" in The Record Newspapers, Troy's sole 
dailies, to reach these good spenders effectively. For only 
12c per line they'll aim your message at “everybody” in 
this major New York State market of 115,264 consumers. 


THE THE TROY RECORD 
RECORD 


newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 


MANAGER 


THE TROY RECORD CO J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING 


New Products and Markets 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


ae technical journals, bankers, company reports <a 


SILK The big market for silk sub- 


stitutes is receiving a great 
deal of thought among researchers who 
are trying to supplement rayon, nylon, 
vinyon and numerous other synthetic 
textiles with additional products. At 
present the particular features of fine 
grade Sea Island cotton are being in- 
vestigated, with indications that con- 
siderable results may be obtained, 
owing in substantial measure to the 
efforts of William L. Wilson, director 
of the Sea Island Cotton Bureau. This 
hureau for some time has been experi- 
menting with making high grade 
stockings from Sea Island cotton, and 
marketing them successfully through 
the facilities of state farmers’ organiza- 
tions. The experimental divisions of 
these state farmers’ markets, too, have 
been making shirts and other fine fab- 
rics, with these now being marketed. 


ASBESTOS A new important as- 
bestos industry is likely 
to develop in Arizona, as a result of 


work under the direction of J. S. 
Coupal, of the Department of Mineral 
Resources, Phoenix. West Coast fac- 
tories will be particular beneficiaries. 
LIFT Practically noiseless elevator 
Operation is on the way as a 
result of du Pont’s research in this 
field. The company has developed a 
novel gib consisting of layers of canvas 
duck sheets, compressed together and 
bonded with neoprene. 


COFFEE Life grows easier with 

a new coffee maker of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., which keeps an exact standard 
of coffee at all times, with signals 
when the coffee is ready. 


ENAMEL A frequent problem in 

the enamel seme 5 
ficulties with cutting compounds—has 
been solved in the new enamel of 
Sherwin-Williams, Cleveland. Product 
also exceptionally fast drying. 


SST SIX MAONTH PERIODS 


1938 - 10,863,729 MAN HRS. 
1940- 17,9 12,669 MAN HRS 

- a e RS. 
1941 - 26,656,448 MAN HRS. 
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NEW BRITAIN 
CON NECTICUT 


REPRESENTED BY STORY BROOKS AND FINLEY ING. 


PIPING With the transportation j 
dustry steadily becomi 
more bottlenecked, Rotogate Pu: 
Corp., Chicago, has come through wit), 
a new powerful pump for transportiny 
many types of liquids, of particuls 
interest to the food industry. 


TYPE The typewriter ribbon final!, 

has gone modern so far as 
utility is concerned. Malcolm, Inc, 
New York, has invented a non-smudyp- 
able, long-life ribbon which leaves 
imprints that can be erased with ease 
and without traces. 


CONDITIONER Gas researchers 
have come 
through with a product that will make 
humanity happier and at a reasonable 
cost, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., now 
has a gas-fired air conditioner which 
cools, heats and adjusts humidity. 
BRAKES) That great problem of 
skidding meat when 
Father starts to carve now is solved 
by American ingenuity. Eckram & 
Co., Hazelton, Pa., has introduced 
carving suction caps and pins, which 
keep the object firmly at anchor. 


PITCHER For years and years new 

markets existed for a 
gadget which would make the common 
milk bottle more practical (strange 
how few thought of it). Now Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp.—branch of East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.— 
has come out with a plastic gadget that 
changes an ordinary milk bottle into 
a practical pitcher. 


ALLOY Bethlehem Foundry & Ma- 

chine Co.’s contribution to 
relieving the tight metal situation is a 
new stainless alloy, which is 73% 
nickel and partly chromium and is 
usable as a replacement for heavy- 
priority metals. 


TRAVEL Many people (particularly 

women) may become more 
interested in railroad travel as a result 
of a compressed-air-operated door, 
which opens by touch, rather than by 
tugging or pushing. 


WAX Another war-born industry is 

the growing wax-from-cotton 
trade of Arkansas. This state’s “green 
cotton” yields 17% of a high-melting- 
point wax, retailing at about 60 cents 
a pound, 


SYNTHESIA Ramie shrub fiber 

(U. S. Department 
of Commerce) has tested more than 
eight times as strong as cotton, and 
six times stronger than silk. For some 
products, the material weighs in final 
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GIVE US AN ADVERTISING FARADAY 


London in 1833. A brilliant audience gathered in the theatre of the Royal Institution to hear Professor Michael 
Faraday explain John Ericsson’s mysterious new caloric engine. And behind the rostrum, Faraday in the depths 
of despair, for he suddenly realized that not even the inventor knew what made the engine work at all. 


IVE US ANOTHER FARADAY—an expert who can look 
honestly at a caloric engine or a tabloid newspaper and con- 
fess, “I don’t know what makes it work.” ; 

The tremendous power of the tabloid is there for all to see. But the 
cause of that power—how it has been misunderstood! Credit for it has 
been ascribed by men who should know better to sensationalism, 
triviality, and bad taste. Are these things really what make a " tabloid 
work? 

The Mirror refused to believe it. It could not accept the theory that 
what is known to be bad in a full-sheet newspaper could be good in 
a tabloid. It believed that a tabloid owed its power to other causes: 
its convenient size, its pace, its intimacy, and its intelligent use of pic- 
tures. None of these things was inconsistent with the concept of a 
good newspaper. So the Mirror set out to publish a really good news- 
paper in small sheet size. 

The first step was to get the best possible news coverage, so the 
Mirror became the first New York newspaper—and it is still the only 
New York morning newspaper—to employ all three major wire serv- 
ices—Associated Press, United Press, and International News Service. 
Next it engaged a large number of special writers, noted experts in 
their fields, so as to give unquestioned authority to their work. 

Then it recast the paper, abandoning sensationalism, omitting triv- 
iality, and assigning important position, emphasis, and treatment to the 
really vital news. It began handling its news with becoming dignity 
and made a fetish of scrupulous accuracy. 

It did these things in good taste. 


It printed consistently every news item which a well-informed New 
Yorker should know , dismissing some items with a phrase or a sentence, 
elaborating the important news with full background and interpreta- 
tion—but always printing more news items and better features. It 
wanted to make the Mirror readers the best-informed body of people 
in New York. It kept the tabloid pace and the tabloid intimacy. It con- 
tinued and improved its brilliant use of pictures. 

That was five years ago. 

Then came the “bulges.” Whenever important news breaks, the 
Mirror gets what the circulation men call a bulge—a sudden, dramatic 
increase from readers of other papers who want the Mirror’s slant on 
that day’s news. The next day many of these readers go back to their 
regular papers. But many others, discovering the Mirror’s genuine ex- 
cellence, continue to read the Mirror. 

As a result, without the slightest forcing, the Mirror's daily circu- 
lation has increased 214,000 in the five years of this publishing policy. 
It has come about through the concept that the things that make a 
good full-sheet newspaper also make a good tabloid. 

The Mirror is now the second largest newspaper in New York, the 
third largest in the United States. It has the power that always comes 
with vast size and vigorous growth. But that power is disproportion- 
ately great, for the bulge readers who stick form an exceptional ad- 
vertising audience. People who will change their newspaper habits are 
the alert, open-minded people who will also change their buying habits. 
They respond to advertising. Responsive, well-informed, vast, grow- 
ing—that is the Mirror market—the reward of good journalism. 


The MIRROR-new york 
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Dear Lady: 

Sales Management says: "The wives of 
sales executives sometimes grow despondent—their 
men are away one day in every four". 


It's not the days—-but the long, lonesome 
evenings and the newspaper-breakfasts that get 
you down. Isn't that right? Our Mainliners can 
do something about that for you. 


Let's say you live in New York, for 
example. Your husband could spend the whole day in 
Chicago, catch United's 5 p.m. non-stop Mainliner, 
and be home long before midnight. Or if he were 
in Cleveland, he could catch the 5 p.m. Mainliner 
and the two of you could enjoy dinner together. 


That would make a lot of difference to 
both of you, wouldn't it! And we might add 


that husbands who fly home in cool, clean, 
Mainliner comfort make excellent dinner companions. 


These are just examples, of course. United 
provides commuter service in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and many other cities that are now such 
important centers of national cefense production. 


Next time your husband starts off on a 
trip, slip a United Air Lines timetable in his bag. 


He'll understand. 
Yours sincerely, 


Maf Corny 


Vice President in Charge of Traffic 
United Air Lines 


P.S. The meals he'll get on United's Mainliners 
will meet with your—-and his—full approval. 
We've been told many times they're the best aloft. 
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about half as much as silk. Army may 
take over for parachutes, etc., if f, : 
ther experiments justify. : 


POWDER’ New money-maker on 


large scale among food 


| trades is the powdered egg industry. 


now growing by leaps and bounds 
Advantage is all-important storage and 
transportation space saved and no re- 
frigeration required for preservation 


SPORT Small game hunters the 

world over will welcome 
Percy F. Rice’s (Hughes Lake, Cal.) 
fly gun which operates like a pistol 
ag is fun galore for everyone but the 
y. 


TUNG = The ancient Chinese tung oil 

__ industry is in for some stiff 
competition from the rapid develop. 
ment of this new industry in the 
United States, particularly along the 
Gulf of Mexico, Vital as a drying oil 
in paints, tung oil is produced from 
the nut of the tung tree. 


PRESSURE Pencil industry has a 
. new super product (Re- 
liance Pencil “seg Nie ad 
N. Y.), which is said to withstand a 
nine-pound pressure On its point. 


BUILDING The building industry 

will be interested in the 
new double-duty Erecto-Luxtite conduit 
baseboards, developed by Charles E. 
Barnes & Son, Philadelphia. These 
boards, which are snapped to the con- 
duit by clips, are quickly removable 
and eliminate all necessity of searching 
for wires. 


REPAIR Rarely is cement thought 
of as a repair material for 
wood, but Paint-Point Products Co. 
Brooklyn, has on the market a repair 
compound which can be mixed with 
cold water to form a solid material for 
wood tanks and other products. 


HEARING For the hard-of-hearing, 

any range and pitch of 

sounds on any program or event can 

be obtained from a new small portable 

broadcasting station” which is now 

being marketed by Western Electric 
Co., New York. 


WALLS A new, semi-paste type of 

paint is now available for 
| covering wall paper effectively with 
| Only one application. The first coat 
| completely covers the wall paper and 
gives the impression of a solid paint 
foundation, 
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Return to Direct Selling Pulls 
Stayform Co. Out of Red Ink 


This foundation garment business almost went broke when it 


abandoned house-to-house distribution and sought to sell through 


retail stores. Now they’re back ringing doorbells, giving custom 


service through fitting salons—and making a profit again. 


Based on an interview by 


Jack Klein with 
G. R. FOUCHE 


President, Stayform Co., 
Chicago 


HIS is the story of a success 

that just grew . . a near- 

failure that approached bank- 

ruptcy . and a change of 
marketing policy that brought about a 
complete rejuvenation. It concerns the 
Stayform Co., Chicago, maker of foun- 
dation garments for women. 

But let's start at the beginning. 

On a hot Summer’s day in a hot 
Minnesota town, in 1922, Mrs. Rose 
Hanskat rebelled at putting on her 
corset. It was one of the old-fash- 
ioned kind with steel stays and inflex- 
ible lacings. It seemed too much to 
wear and bear. 

But, convention called for some sort 
of foundation garment, and one look 
in the mirror convinced Mrs, Hanskat 
that convention was correct, Near at 
hand was a long roller towel. Mrs. 


Hanskat grabbed it, wrapped it around 
herself, pinned it up, liked it, and 


Nothing but service is sold in a Stayform 
“franchise salon.” (Pictured is the recep- 
tion room of the Cincinnati establish- 
ment.) Only after the customer has been 
sold and fitted at home and had her gar- 
ment delivered to her does she visit the 
salon for the refittings which will make 
it truly customed-tailored to her bumps 
and curves. 


[50] 


wore it that day as her “corset.” 
Mrs. Hanskat had been a waitress 


in a restaurant. Her ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness and initiative had later 
won for her the distinction of being 
the first woman manager of any 
Childs’ restaurant. At the time of 
her discovery of the roller towel as a 
foundation garment she and her hus- 
band owned and successfully operated 
a restaurant in Minneapolis. 

Busy as she was, Mrs. Hanskat 
nevertheless found time to bring up 
two children, and to design and make 
their clothes and her own. It was, 
therefore, quite in line with her in- 
clinations and aptitudes to design a 
new corset for women that would give 
the comfort of a roller towel plus 
shapeliness to form. Thus was born 
Stayform, a “revolutionary design in 
that day; and the first corset that had 
neither stays, inner belts nor laces— 
and has none today. 

This was such a radical departure 
from the then prevailing idea of cor- 
sets that Stayform has never been con- 
sidered a “corset’’ either by the com- 
pany, its dealers or wearers, but is 
known as a “foundation garment.” 

Mrs. Hanskat made the first Stay- 
forms for friends. One of these 
friends, Mrs, Belle Lillygren, became 
Stayform saleswoman No. 1. In fact, 
Mrs. Lillygren is still with the com- 
pany, and her husband, E. J. Lillygren, 
is in charge of Stayform sales for the 
state of Michigan. 


Mr. Fouche answered 

Stayform’s blind ad in 

1930; resigned in 732; 

was back, as president, 
in 1933! 


Aristocrats of the 
foundation garment 
workers are the cut- 
ters; Stayform pro- 
claims proudly that 
all its garments are 
entirely cut by hand. 


Friends and neighbors told other 
friends and neighbors about Stayform. 
The business grew by leaps and 
bounds. As women heard of Stay- 
form, they came to offer their services 
in selling it. It was inevitable that a 
direct selling organization would grow 
up, almost automatically. Soon, meth- 
ods had to be devised for making the 
work of the direct selling organization 
more proficient. The women repre- 
sentatives were placed in crews of five 
or six each, under the direction of a 
male crew manager. There was only 
one Stayform model at that time, sell- 
ing for $3.50, and the commission was 
75 cents a garment. Any woman who 
was incapable of selling from six to 
ten Stayforms a day was dropped from 
the staff. 

The index to the success of this 
method of selling lies in Mrs. Hans- 
kat’s purchases. In 1922, she had 
contracted with a Chicago manufac- 
turer (she had moved from Minne- 
apolis to Chicago) to make Stayform. 
Her first order was for $37.50. Five 
years later, in 1927, at the peak of 
Mrs. Hanskat’s management of the 
business, orders to the manufacturer 
totalled over $200,000. 


In 1927, Mrs. Hanskat opened a 
retail shop in Chicago. Stayform had 
been well advertised by direct selling 
operations of years. Customers really 
needed a central fitting salon. That 
first retail shop was, therefore, an out 
standing success. During its first year 
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of operation it showed a net profit of 
$20,000. By comparison, direct sell- 
ing was slow, tedious, ponderous and 
relatively unprofitable. From this one 
retail experience, the company con- 
cluded that retail selling, and not di- 
rect selling, was the answer to their 
continued prosperity. If one shop 
could earn $20,000 in a year, it was 
reasoned, then six shops could earn 
$120,000, and ten shops, $200,000 
and so on. 


Direct selling was then abandoned 
as the chief means of distribution. 
Five additional shops were opened in 
Chicago; other specialty shops were 
opened in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Tulsa, Florida, and other points. 

The company soon began to dis- 
cover, however, that there are some 
commodities or services that must be, 
or should be, sold direct instead of 
through retail operations. Stayform 
was one of them. Furthermore, it was 
soon apparent that retail operations 
called for a different management, dif- 
ferent background and _ experience, 
different promotional aspects, different 
economy. It wasn’t very long, too, 
before the company learned that it took 
direct selling of Stayform to encourage 
or stimulate patronage for Stayform 
Specialty Shops. As direct selling 
effort dwindled, so did patronage at 
all Stayform retail stores. 

By April, 1930, the company was 
losing $2,000 to $3,000 a month. 
That was when G. R. Fouche, now 
president, came in as general sales 
manager. 

“At that time,” says Mr. Fouche, 
“I was sales manager for an automo- 
bile distributor in Chicago, I was 
really looking for something else 
when I saw the Stayform blind ad for 
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a sales manager. The specifications of 
the job interested me. I wrote five 
separate letters in answer to that ad- 
vertisement, all mailed together, of 
course; but each with a different ap- 
proach and close. I felt that one of 
them would be read; that one of them 
would have the right approach.” 

Mr. Fouche got the interview. And 
if you've ever met G. R. Fouche, you'll 
know why he got the job. He has a 
magnetic sales personality, and there 
is showmanship in his talk and ges- 
tures. Besides, he has the knack for 
getting things done, for inspiring 
others, and has always been an able 
administrator. 

G. R. Fouche’s first recommenda- 
tion, after studying the situation, was 
that the retail shops be closed and that 
the company return to direct selling. 
Under authority granted by Mrs. 
Hanskat, Mr. Fouche closed five of 
the six Chicago shops, and all the 
outside-city stores and began to con- 
centrate only on direct selling. 

Explains Mr. Fouche: “Closing the 
shops in Chicago area, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis saved us $3,000 a month 
in rents alone. Other closed shops 
saved us corresponding sums in rent 
and overhead. By the Spring of 1932, 
just two years later, the company be- 
gan breaking even.’’ 


Emergency Follows Emergency 

During these two years, Mr. Fouche 
had been appointed vice-president and 
general manager. But now that the 
“life-and-death” emergency was over, 
and the company back on the road to 
profits, Mr. Fouche and Mrs. Hanskat 
split on management issucs. Mr. 
Fouche resigned. 

“You will remember this period in 
our history,” says Mr, Fouche. “Busi- 
ness was at a dead center. Jobs of the 
kind I wanted wete not available. But 
when a man is a salesman, he can 
always make money. I took a job as 
a house-to-house salesman for Real 
Silk hosiery in a city outside of Chi- 
cago. It wasn’t long before I was 
branch manager in that city.” 


During the next 15 months, the 
Stayform Co. again became involved 
financially, partly owing to depression, 
partly owing to obligations. In Au- 
gust, 1933, there was a five-to-one 
ratio of liabilities over assets. Credi- 
tors were pressing for payments. 

“Mrs. Hanskat had been notified by 
three of her creditors,” says Mr. 
Fouche, ‘‘that they proposed to throw 
her into bankruptcy. She approached 


me with an offer to sell me her con- 
I did not 

Hanskat 
On August 


trolling interest of 87%. 
have the cash, But, Mrs. 
took my unsecured note. 


Stayform Co.” 

Mr. Fouche knew many of the 
creditors personally. He secured a 
five-year moratorium on past obliy: 
tions from most of them. The com. 
pany was put on a cash basis at onc¢ 
Nothing was purchased unless there 
was cash on hand to pay. Every avail- 
able dollar was taken out for paying 
all small creditors. Some creditors 
took 40% cash settlements; but, all 
who waited five years have been te- 
paid in full. 

From the first day of Mr. Fouche’s 
control of the company, all emphasis 
was on direct selling. Action was 
taken immediately for recruiting rep- 
resentatives. Each year there have 
been profits. So excellent was progress 
that, in 1935, a little over two years 
after he took over, Mr. Fouche estab- 
lished his own factory to manufacture 
exclusively for Stayform: Beau-T- 
Form Foundations, Inc. Volume in 
1940 was 650% more than in °33. 


Ability Outweighs Capital 


The present distribution policy was 
established in 1934, and remains es- 
sentially the same today. 

Stayform is sold by women who 
work house-to-house. These women 
representatives are called dealers. The 
women dealers work out of Stayform 
fitting salons which are located in |-ad- 
ing cities throughout the United States. 

Each fitting salon is operated by a 
franchise distributor, usually a woman, 
selected because of her ability and ex- 
perience in her line of work. 

Each franchise distributor recruits 
and builds her own organization of 
women dealers who work in her par- 
ticular franchise city. All business 
that is secured by the women dealers 
is cleared through the franchise fitting 
salon where all garments are fitted, 
and customers are rendered expert 
service. 

The company does not employ sales- 
men, They do, however, employ con- 
tact men who are called sales coun- 
selors, who visit the franchise salons, 
consult with the franchise distributor 
concerning her problems, and assist 
her in recruiting and managing her 
dealers. They give inspirational talks 
to the franchise distributors’ organiza- 
tions. 


Mr. Fouche says, “It had previously 
been the policy in some direct selling 
organizations to find franchise distrib- 
utors who had sufficient capital to 
operate their own franchise. Little 
thought had been given to their ability 
to sell direct, or to manage a direct 
selling operation. Our policy, briefly 
stated, from the first was to find 
women with ability to sell in the fielc 
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themselves, then the ability to train 
others to sell successfully; and, only 
third was there consideration of ability 
to finance a franchise.” 

Very few of the Stayform franchise 
distributors carry any stock in the 
franchise salon. This enables a new 
franchise distributor to keep her in- 
vestment down to a minimum, and is 
confined to fixtures, furniture, and the 
first two or three months’ living ex- 
penses. In the small cities, an invest- 
ment of $200 might be required; in 
the larger cities, perhaps $1,500. In 
some cases, with women of exceptional 
ability, the company has financed dis- 
tributors. 

Stayform garments are sent direct 
to the customer of the company c.o.d. 
Since no stock is carried in the fitting 
salon, it is possible for the distributor 
to concentrate her entire energy on the 
building up of her direct selling dealer 
organization. The customer, on re- 
ceiving her garment, takes her un- 
opened package to the fitting salon, 
and there has it properly fitted. From 
the time she purchases Stayform until 
it is worn out, the customer is given 
free service adjustments at any time 
she cares to visit the fitting salon and 
have the work done. 

The company insists on the first ad- 
justment after the original fitting; and, 
in difficult cases, Stayforms are refitted 
as many as six or seven times until a 
complete figure correction has been 
obtained, 


They Must Know Selling 


No distributor is ever appointed for 
a city until she has shown a successful 
record of production in the field, and 
until she has taken a complete course 
of training in a franchise distributor's 
duties, and has proved her ability to 
handle the responsibilities of a fran- 


chise. This same procedure is fol- 
lowed regardless of her financial 
ability. 


After a woman has shown her abil- 
ity to sell personally in the field, she 
is put On a small salary basis during 
the time she is being trained for a 
distributorship. 

As a result of our policy, our turn- 
over among franchise distributors is 
less than 1%,” says Mr. Fouche. 
“Individual distributor’s earnings range 
up to $5,000 to $6,000 a year in the 
larger cities; and this is a high return 
for the investment required. It is 
high income, you will agree, for 
women in business.” 

Mr. Fouche continues, “Our main 
oncern is not to make money out of 
sciling franchises; but to earn profits 
m the continued sales of merchan- 
cse through these outlets. Thus, the 
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company invests far more than the 
franchise distributor. There is a uni- 
fied training program, including a 
manual, for the women dealers. There 
is the expense of the sales counselors, 
training fitters, and field trainers.” 

In January of 1935, a subsidiary 
corporation, Stayform West Coast, 
Inc., was formed to handle the sales 
of Stayform garments in the six Pa- 
cific Coast states. In July of 1938, 
another subsidiary corporation, Stay- 
form Eastern, Inc., was formed to 
handle the sales of Stayform garments 
in the Middle Atlantic states. These 


corporations have been profitable from 
the beginning, and have never shown 
a loss after the third month of opera- 
tion. Additional subsidiary corpora- 
tions are being planned, one with 
headquarters in Boston, the other for 
Atlanta. 

“The streng'h of the Stayform pro- 
gram lies in the strength of the dis- 
tributor organization,’ declares Mr. 
Fouche. ‘And, the strength of our 
company and of our distributors de- 
pends substantially on the strength of 
our inner organization, and executive 
staff.” 


The Direct Route to FACTS 


PAYROLL 
MATERIAL 
INVENTORY => 


—=p 


Die accurate accounting and statistical reports 
which you require are quickly available by employ- 


ing the International Business Machines Service 


Bureau. 


Through the medium of punched cards and Electric 


Punched Card Accounting Machines, this Bureau 


will furnish Inventory Reports, Sales and Cost Rec- 


ords, Payroll Records, and many others. 


Branches of this Bureau, manned with expert 
operators and supervisors, are located in principal 


cities. They will cooperate with you on a time or com- 


plete-job basis. Strict confidence, of course, is an 
underlying principle. Call your nearest International 
representative for complete information, or write 
direct to International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


+ 
Offices in ee Principal Cities 
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THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chart For Measuring Applicant’s Qualifications As A 


Life Insurance Salesman 
(For Confidential use of Managers, General Agents and Home Office) 


Name of Applicant . . 


Address 
Agency Appraised by 


(1) PERSONALITY — HEALTH — SOCIAL RELATIONS (Total of the 10 items) 


Do not give more than 10 points to any single item. In most cases 10 points will be too 
high. 9 points is “excellent”, 8 is “very good", 7 is “good”, 6 is “fair”, and below 6 is 
“unsatisfactory”. 


Personal appearance .......... Facial expression ........... Voice... ee Enthusiasm .............. 
Domestic situation... ... eee Oe 
Liking for people... Ability to meet people... 2... 
GD AE ccccccvcccccccccoscccevcccovccesccesocccevccsccocscccesceecocesoceceoos eee 
Age under 26 -- 70 Ages 26 to 3I.... 80 Ages 31 to 36..........- 90 
Ages 36 to 4. ‘ 100 Ages 44to Sl........... 90 Ages 51 to 6l.. cn & 
Age 61 and over........ 70 
Gp FE 6 bt rich thccnesesscecreseccdcnsessesetuncésccecenceesinrsacceesss i icersinerneinnnicnetins 
If 3 or 4 dependents - 90 If 2 dependents.......... 80 5 dependents ............ 80 
6 or more dependents 70 1 dependent .. «sess G@ No dependents ......... 50 


NOTE: If the wife is working and receiving wages from other sources than the applicant, 
she is not considered a dependent. 


(4) EDUCATION 


MTT OTT Te TT eT TT TT CTT TT OT TOT TTR TET TTT TOT TT PT TT eT er (4) 
Completed high school or college — 85. Completed high school or college and commercial 
course — 90. Two years of high school plus commercial course — 80. Common school 
education, or equivalent — 70, 

NOTE: 10 more points may be added if the applicant has improved his knowledge and 
information after leaving school, 

Gp eee BENFES 6 ob ccrecccreccetscncieccacseccasesccnveces C plus D (5) 


(Sa) Present Membership in Organizations: 
4 or more — 80 3— 70 2— 60 1 or none — 50 
Rating for “Membership in Organizations”........ svose & 
(5b) Officer in Organizations: 


Officer in 2 or more — 20 Officer in 1 organization — 10 


Rating for “Officer in Organizations”................0ss++ D 


Before completing this chart read carefully the Ohio National Life booklet entitled “Agency Ballding”. 


A successful insurance salesman, one concludes from the first page of Ohio 

National’s questionnaire, is about 40 years old; brags about two or three kids; 

belongs to four or more organizations where he is so well thought of that in 
at least two he is an officer. 


Personal History Analysis 
Helps Ohio National 


Cut Salesmen Turnover 


Here’s another company that is proving some substantial 
degree of correlation between factors such as age, depend- 
ants, social connections, education, and job history, and 


relative chances for success at selling life insurance. 


Based on an interview with 


E. E. KIRKPATRICK 
Superintendent of Agencies, Ohio National Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati 
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N_ 1934 the Ohio National Li 
Insurance Co. had 1,852 agenis 
under contract. In 1940 the 
company had but 533. 

Yet that group of 533 produced 
more business, and a better quality of 
business, in 1940 than all 1,852 had 
produced in 1934. 

Like other progressive life insurance 
companies, Ohio National for som 
years has been studying the causes for 
the appallingly high turnover among 
insurance agents. They came to the 
conclusion that much might be accom- 
plished by: (1.) An intensive effort to 
improve selection procedure so as to 
avoid employment of those whose 
training, experience and aptitudes 
made them unfit for success as life 
insurance salesmen, and, (2.) a better 
sales training program for the men 
who were selected. 

The figures quoted are ample 
evidence that a substantial “grading 
up” of the average agent has been 
effected. Turnover among new men 
(as in most other insurance com- 
panies) is still too high, but the trend 
is in the right direction. 


© 


Proved by 5 Years’ Use 


The most interesting phase of Ohio 
National’s effort to reduce turnover 
among agents is the correlation it has 
developed between personal history 
factors and chances for ultimate sales 
success in the life insurance field. 

As far back as 1937, Ohio National 
was using personal history data and 
maintaining a running record of pro- 
duction for each man employed, in the 
hope of ultimately discovering whether 
men who stuck and succeeded did to 
some measurable extent have a com- 
mon personal history “‘pattern’’ which 
was partially or totally absent among 
the men who failed and were discon- 
tinued. 

The personal history blank adopted 
in 1938 by Ohio National (and still 
used with one important revision, 
which will be discussed later), to- 
gether with the scale of weighted 
scores applied thereto, is quite similar 
to that developed by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. It tabu- 
lates data on ten factors in addition to 
data on the applicant’s experience in 
life insurance work (if any). These 
ten factors are: 


1. Personality—Health—Social Re- 
lations (The ratings here rest 
wholly on the judgment of the 
manager who does the interview 
ing). 

Age. 

Dependents. 

Education. 

Organization Activity. 
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Net Worth. 
7. Minimum Current Living Ex- 
penses. 
Amount of Insurance Owned. 
9. Employment. 
10. Previous Occupation. 

On each of these factors the appli- 
cant is scored somewhere between 0 
and 100. Scores are then added and 
divided by ten to get an overall score. 
Early in the company’s experience with 
personal history analysis, this score 
was used as the final score. 

One hundred would be a theoreti- 
cally “‘perfect” score. Scores between 
60 and 70 would be border-line, while 
scores from 70 on up would indicate 
men who seemingly had the best op- 
portunities for making good. 

The weightings under some of the 
heads listed above are interesting. For 
example, three or four dependents 
(scored at 90) have been found to 
constitute the family unit most often 
associated with success in life insur- 
ance selling. Two dependents scores 
an 80, but six or more, only a 70. 


Flaw Discovered. Corrected 


Even in the early days, as the com- 
pany built up a work history on the 
applicants employed with the help of 
this scoring system, the degree of cor- 
relation between the personal history 
scores and actual sales records was 
fairly high and fairly constant, except 
in the group that had scored between 
80 and 85%. This group, contrary to 
what had been expected, ran highest 
in turnover. 
Now the company re-examined its 
personal history rating system to dis- 
cover why there was a higher per- 
centage of failure among those rating 
80 to 85 than among those rating 75 
to 80. The answer was found in a 
faulty evaluation—or rather insufh- 
ciently thorough evaluation—of the 
applicant’s life insurance experience. 
Too much credit had been given to the 
applicant’s having had some expe- 
rience in the insurance field, and noth- 
ing had been done to weight properly 
his previous production record and his 
insurance selling persistence record. 
Accordingly the scoring system was 
revised. A special series of ratings was 
set up in which a separate score was 
developed for a man’s life insurance 
selling experience. 
In the new rating, an applicant who 

previously been in the life insur- 
e business on a full-time basis for 
r years or more, with an average 
ual production for the last three 
us Of $250,000 a year or more, rates 
points credit. If the average annual 
iduction for the last three years was 
0,000 to $250,000, he rates 70... 
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A NEW “PEAK” WAS ESTABLISHED IN 
FLORIDA WHEN DADE COUNTY’S RETAIL 
SALES FOR 1940 REACHED $151,386,000* 
_.. RANKING IT FIRST IN FLORIDA AND 
SECOND, TO FULTON AND DE KALB 
COUNTIES (ATLANTA), IN THE ENTIRE 
SOUTH. 


RETAIL SALES IN MIAMI PROPER 
AMOUNTED TO $113,552,000* . . . $32,195,- 
000 MORE THAN FLORIDA’S SECOND CITY, 
JACKSONVILLE. 


YOUR ADVERTISING MESSAGE IN THE 
MIAMI HERALD REACHES ONE OF THE 
NATION’S RICHEST MARKETS. 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION FOR 
THE SIX MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31, 
1941: 

DAILY 100,225 


SUNDAY 106,956 
GREATER MIAMI — “A National Market” 


“Sales Management “Survey of Buying Power” Estimates for 1940. 


She Miami Herald 


Story, Brooks G Finley, National Representatives 


and so on. There is also a rating for 
men who have been fulltime salesmen 
for from two to four years. Second 
section of the “life insurance expe- 
rience” rating scores the man from 0 
to 20 points for persistence. If he has 
made no change in the last four years, 
for example, he is credited with a 20. 
If he has made more than three 
changes in that same length of time, 
he rates a 0. 

When the rating on life insurance 
selling experience is completed, it is 
added to the final score on the first 
ten points, and the average of the two 
is the final score. Thus a man’s prev- 
ious record in the life insurance field 
(if he has had such a record) is given 
a weighting equal to that of all of the 
other factors put together. 

Under this new plan the “floaters” 
were quickly spotted and were by 
reason of low scores, eliminated. 

The improved plan of scoring the 
life insurance history corrected the 


* * 


earlier discrepancies, for the sales 
records of 1939 and 1940 now “match 
up,” at least in general trend, with 
the predictions made in the personal 
history scores at the time of employ- 
ment. 

Let’s look at the record of the 369 
agents who were contracted in 1939. 
(See accompanying table.) 

Note that the higher the personal 
history score, the higher the average 
monthly paid production (Column 
B). Those who scored between 85 
and 96 produced over five times the 
monthly average of those who scored 
between 75 and 79, and nearly ten 
times the monthly average of those 
who scored between 65 and 69. 

Except in the case of the highest 
scoring group (where the much larger 
volume of business handled would 
easily account for the percentage 
drop), the per cent of paid business 
increases as personal history scores go 
up. (Column E.) 


* 


Over-All Record of Men Appointed in 1939, Showing 
Correlation Between Personal Record “Scores” 
and Production 


1939 Production of All 


1939 Production of 206 Appointees 


Av2rage : Whose Contracts Were Still in 
Monthly antennae | Con- Force 12-31-39 
Suen Paid —_ _| tracts | = - 
Rating sss Pro iustion in Force | Average Total 
in 1939 % 12-31-39; Monthly é és 
Written Paid Paid Paid 
Production Written Paid 
A B) 3) (D) (E) (F) (G) (H) (I) 
60-64" 45 $ 723 $ 411,786 $ 242,670 59 21 $ 947 $ 296,341 $ 177,500 
65-69 65 597 434,288 280,899 61 27 879 316,022 190,763 
70-74 128 695 999,631 619,798 62 78 825 702,129 473,173 
75-79 74 1,070 844,164 613,474 73 41 1,217 562,720 431,054 
80-84 32 2,124 675,602 513,584 76 20 2,802 598,602 451,584 
85-96 25 5,489 1,435,102 1,017,037 71 19 6,069 1,246,836 880,621 
Totals 359 $4,839,573 $3,287,462 68 206 $3,722,650 $2,604,695 
ss 
1939 An- 1940 Production of Sixty-six Appointees 
pointeas Whose Contracts Were Still in 1939 appointments in force end of 1939.... 206 (56°) 
Whose Con- Force at End of 1940 Terminated during year 163 (44%) 
tracts ———| 1939 appointments terminated during 1940 140 (68°) 
wating | Worecem le | assess 1939 appointments in force end of 1940 66 (18%) 
Force 12-31-40 Monthly | Total Total 1939 appointments terminated during 
Paid | | 1939 and 1940..... . 303 (82%) 
No. | o | Production) Witten | Paid 
4° j 
a : : a $ oa $ ee *The favorable record shown by the three agents who 
70-74 28 | (22 1,705 | 693,523 ee 
75-79 | 11 15 1,929 307,302 ee ble 
The other appointee is a full time industrial agent but 
80-84 9 28 4,077 544,783 410,390 : ‘ m ‘ . 
85-96 " 44 8.657 1.348.277 1,142,813 gives his ordinary business to the Ohio National. 
; ache a His total paid-for in 1939 was $3,000; for 1940—$3,000. 
Totals 66 18 $3,140,370 $2,641,679 


Note: The table above includes all part-time salesmen, many of whom wrote no business. 


A similar table showing the 


production of full time men would show a much higher average production per man. 
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When we look at the ‘Total Paid” 
business for the 206 appointees who:« 
contracts were still in force at the end 
of the year (Column 1), the “progres. 
sion” isn’t quite so exact, but the hich 
scorers still brought in nearly twice as 
much business as the group second in 
line (those who scored 80-84). 

On all counts the men who scored 
the lowest—those in the 60-64 group, 
and those in the 65-69 group—mace 
the poorest showings: In average 
monthly production, in business writ- 
ten, business paid, and per cent paid. 
The picture does not change on total 
written or total paid for the year by 
the group whose contracts were still 
in force on December 31. 

While the mortality rate was still 
high in all groups (but not as high as 
it had been in previous years), the 
improvement in average monthly paid 
production (Column L) by those who 
persisted, was substantial in all groups 
except those scoring 65-69. (The 
probability is that the company will 
set a low of 70 for a qualifying score 
hereafter). 

In the group of men hired in 1940, 
the record is strikingly similar, Great- 
est number of non-producers was 
found in the 60-64 group. Smallest 
percentage of contracts terminated be- 
fore the end of the year was in the 
85-96 classification. 


Spots “Very Good,” “Very Bad” 


The record of average monthly pro- 
duction of all men employed in 1940, 
set beside their scoring brackets, looks 
like this: 

Dollars of Paid Business—Aver- 


Personal History age for All 1940 Appointees 


Score (Part Time Included) 
60-64 $ 256 
65-69 410 
70-74 715 
75-79 1,061 
80-84 1,114 
85-96 2,314 


If we take, instead, the average pert 
month paid business written by the 
producers instead of the entire group, 
the record has this to say: 

Dollars of Paid Business—Aver- 


age for Producers in the 
1940 Group 


Personal History 


Score (Part Time Included) 
60-64 $ 597 
65-69 846 
70-74 1,115 
75-79 1,768 
80-84 1,783 
85-96 3,915 


It can readily be seen, therefore, 
that Ohio Nationals experience thus 
far with the scoring of applicants on 
the basis of personal history factors 
Squares away in one important respect 
with the experience of many othe: 
companies that have been experiment 
ing with aptitude testing and persona! 
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HOW WRONG ARE THE PEOPLE? 


These days a lot of people are all mixed up. Facts and rumors about prod- 
uct shortages, product changes, “priorities,” etc., are causing customer 
confusion which may already be having a damaging effect on your sales. 
If your product is already a football for consumer speculation, or if it’s 
likely to become so. . . . if people are asking, “How long will I be able 
to buy it? What about repairs? Replacements? Price? Will its quality | 
remain unchanged?”—you owe it to your product and your market to | 
set the record straight. 
But you can’t do that until you know—not guess—the points that must 
be cleared up. Now is the time when a planned program of marketing 
research can report to you what your customers are thinking, wondering. 
In a town, or over the nation, Ross Federal Research can bring you, now, 
ammunition that may save a lot of grief later. 
Ask a Ross Federal man to discuss with you how a small investment in 


research, now, can later on be worth many times its modest cost. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 


Boston NewHaven Albany Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati Washington Charlotte Memphis Atlanta New Orleans Detroit 
Chicago Milwaukee Minneapolis Des Moines KansasCity Indianapolis 
Omaha St. Louis Dallas Oklahoma City Los Angeles San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Salt Lake City Denver 
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ALL OUT 


EFFORT 
CALLS FOR 
NO TIME OUT 


Tobay’s crisis demands 

that each man’s 

time and energy 

be conserved to aid American 


production and defense. 


Covering the Southwest by 
Braniff becomes an important 
part of the businessman’s 
defense effort . . . he relaxes as 
miles becomes minutes .. . 
enjoys energy-restoring 

meals aloft... 
complimentary, of course ..« 
arrives refreshed 


to put forth his best. 


RANIFF 


SOUTHWESTERN 
HOSPITALITY ON WINGS 


OPERATED IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE, 
THE POSTAL SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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history analysis as aids in selecting 
salesmen: It shows that such devices 
can be refined to the point where they 
forecast, with a considerable degree of 
accuracy, chances for sales success, 
especially in the very high and the 
very low brackets, In other words, such 
tools can now be utilized to weed out 
the hopelessly unqualified and to spot 
those who have far greater than aver- 
age chances of making yood. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that several other factors have an im- 
portant bearing on success chances, 
and the most important of these are 
adequate training and supervision. 

Ohio National is now definitely 
committed to the policy of careful 
selection of new men as opposed to 
the old attitude, so long prevalent in 
the life insurance field, that anyone 
who meets a reasonable standard of 
character and honesty should be given 
a contract if he applies for it. 


Indiscriminate Hiring Unfair 


Since that day, the thinking on the 
subject of employing men for sales 
careers has advanced considerably. 
Now, Ohio National executives be- 
lieve that to employ a man who is 
unqualified for a job is to do both the 
man and the company a grave disserv- 
ice. A disservice to the man because 
he'll have a failure chalked up against 
him which may break his morale; be- 
sides, he’ll be wasting months or years 
of his life that might be invested in 
laying the groundwork for a real 
career in another field for which he is 
qualified. And a disservice to the 
company because managers and super- 
visors will only be wasting their time 
in an attempt to fit square pegs into 
round holes. Further, every man em- 
ployed means an investment by the 
company—an investment which is a 
total loss on every unqualified man 
who can’t make the grade, 


Even if we do not attempt to esti- 
mate the value of the time of execu- 
tives who do the initial interviewing 
and original hiring and supervision, 
and look only at the direct outlay in 
cash per year per man, we still get a 
shockingly high figure for “cost of 
hiring.” In the case of Ohio National 
Life, this cost is at least $25: For 
bonding, literature and sales aids, etc., 
which make up the routine equipment 
of an agent. Calculated for the group 
of 1,300 which represent the diffe- 
rence between the number under con- 
tract in 1934 and the number under 
contract now, it represents an annual 
outlay of $32,500. 

Ohio National relies upon three 
sources for finding new men: It’s 


present sales force, policyholders and 
friends of the company, and active 


personal work on the part of the 
manager. Of these, the latter is | 
far the most important. 

When an applicant is found who 
seems, on first interview, to be a good 
prospect for the company, the genera! 
agent asks him to fill out an applic 
tion blank. This the general agent 
scores on the standard score sheet, a: 
cording to formula. If the score in- 
dicates the prospective agent has a 
good chance to succeed and the gen- 
eral agent and prospective agent agree 
to enter into contract, the contract is 
completed between the agent and gen- 
eral agent. The completed contract 
with rating sheet, application and 
other papers are sent to the home 
office where the contract is approved 
or rejected. If rejected, the reason is 
given. Often the home office has in- 
formation the general agent does not 
have. 

So convinced is the company that 
training is necessary, it specifies upon 
contracting a new man, that he must 
complete an initial training course in 
three months after the contract be- 
comes effective. If the initial training 
course is not completed in the time 
specified, the contract is cancelled. 


Compact Initial Training 


The initial training course is built 
on a text book. It involves 12 quizzes 
which the general agent administers, 
grades, and sends to the home office 
where papers are criticized and re- 
turned to the general agent and the 
agent, with suggestions. To help new 
men get into production as rapidly as 
possible before they have time to get 
discouraged, the company furnishes 
several aids. One is a visual presenta- 
tion which is really a standard ap- 
proach and a standard sales talk that 
can be varied to suit any selling situa- 
tion. Another help is called ‘The 
Prospector,’ which tells the new agent 
how to build a prospect list. 


A third is a plan for time manage- 
ment. This shows the agent how to 
budget his hours so that he maintains 
a proper balance between contacting 
new prospects, following up old pros- 
pects, studying to improve himself, 
etc. 

Ohio National is cautiously feeling 
its way in the direction of aptitude 
testing as a possible supplement to the 
personal history selection procedure. 
Some of the men now coming in are 
being given the test published and 
recommended by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. Until some 
work history data are available on 
these men, there will be no basis for 
judging the helpfulness of such 2 
test in connection with Ohio Na- 
tional’s specific manpower problems. 
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Defense Takes 25% of Paper Box 


Output; No Shortages Imminent 


Container Corporation sees no trend toward sale of goods in bulk; 


cites experience of war-time England. 


HEN the demands of war 

and national defense whipped 

across the nation’s business 

skies like an Arkansas _tor- 
nado, they caught the packaging in- 
dustry by surprise. Packaging in its 
various forms had been growing and 
expanding steadily over a period of 
years. Suddenly it found itself facing 
an unprecedented demand. This was 
especially true of the various divisions 
of the paper box industry. 

New uses for fiber containers loomed 
overnight. Ammunition makers en- 
tered the market for fiber tubes for 
packaging individual shells from 37 
to 105 mm. in size. Shells must have 
protection. They can’t be nicked or 
damaged because they fit tightly into 
the guns. They must go in quickly 
and smoothly on the firing line. Pro- 
tection, too, means less danger from 
accident. 

Unloaded shell cases are shipped 
in vast volume from the factories to 
the loading plants. It was quickly 
found to be good business to put them 
in fiber boxes to avoid shipping dam- 
age. After they are loaded, they go 
into fiber tubes and are tied into 
groups of three. These requirements, 
and other war demands, shortly found 
an industry that had suddenly become 
overtaxed, giving 25% of its output 
directly to war production. 


Marginal Mills Absorb Load 


Small arms ammunition and mis- 
cellaneous military supplies such as 
boots and shoes, and foods for both 
army and navy forces of defense and 
foreign fighting armies put increased 
stress on the paper container industry. 
One thing, however, stood in the in- 
dustry’s favor. There were some 
marginal mills not working and these 
could be started up. The bases of 
supplies were at hand and sufficient. 
Fiber- and packing-papers are made 
from waste paper, wood pulp and 
straw, according to their nature. 

Demand for paper board today is 
the heaviest in its entire history. 
Usually in the past a backlog of orders 
might, on an average, total up to 
about seven day’s production on the 
part of the industry. When SM 
checked the other day it was told that 
the backlog was sufficient to keep the 
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mills running for about 19 days. 

E. A. Throckmorton, director of 
sales promotion for Container Corp., 
Chicago, was asked what he conceived 
to be the effect of wartime emergency 
on packaging and if any changes made 


might be expected to persist after the 
war is over. He says: 


“Perhaps you've heard that in Eng- 
land, soon after hostilities started, the 
government thought some savings of 
material and labor could be made if 
the nation resorted to bulk shipments. 
Instantly public and dealers set up a 
clamor. Dealers, short of help, found 
it costly to package at the counter. 

“Everything had to be wrapped 
somehow, anyway, because the con- 
sumer can’t carry oatmeal or beans or 
lard or sugar home in his pocket. 
It was argued that it is far less costly 
for one machine to fill and seal 10,000 


> % = : 


It's a Peach of a Market 


Inviting, isn’t it? A market of men who buy brands with which they are 
familiar through advertising in their favorite sporting magazine . . . men 
who know what they want and have the ability to pay for it. 


American sportsmen have made SPORTS AFIELD America’s largest 
selling outdoor magazine at more than a nickel 
- - 1942 guarantee is 325,000 at a basic page cost 


of $3.08 -- the lowest in the entire outdoor field. 


This market is ripe right now. 


/ 


Incomes are 
larger. More men than ever before are interest- 
ed in outdoor activities . . . more responsive to 
everything they read in their favorite magazine. 


What are you doing te cultivate this market ? 
$PORTS /\FIELD 
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(Right) Military ne- 
cessity mothered the 
invention of this type 
of packaging. Empty 
shells must be pro- 
tected from nicks and 
dents on their way to 
the loading plants; 
shipping in the honey- 
combed case turns the 
trick. After the shell 
is loaded and ready 
for firing each goes 
into a fibre tube 
capped at each end— 
also a product of the 
box industry. 


packages than for thousands of clerks 
each to wrap and tie a few packages. 

‘That, in substance, tells the story 
of why war will not send us back to 
bulk shipping and merchandising. On 
top of that what we call pre-packag- 
ing is growing steadily and will con- 
tinue to grow. Pre-packaging saves 
the retail store amazingly in space re- 
quirements. Putting goods in packages 
at a central plant means better dis- 
plays and hundreds more of items at 
the finger tips of the customer. It 
also saves waste and spoilage. Here, 
for example, is one proof.” 

The proof which Mr. Throckmorton 
offers is a report on research findings 
on the costs of wrapping butter: 


Butter, per pound, wrappea from 
bulk in the store— 


Cost of wrapping ........... 0.28 cents 
NE Scecule we yay. seeeeas 0.77 cents 
Ey ous aiarace a acutetae's Webbe 1.05 cents 


Butter, per pound, pre-wrap ped in 


the creamery— 


Cost, including waxed carton.. 0.48 cents 
ME wiih ankkakeuke beds 0.38 cents 


Total 
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Rater acs 0.86 cents 


“That means,” he says, ‘‘a saving 
of 0.19 cents a pound if pre-wrapped 
at the creamery. More, the butter 
keeps better, reaches the consumer in 
better condition ; it insures full weight 
and increases saleability because the 
package is more attractive. 

“You can find similar comparisons 
straight down the line through a list 
of hundreds of commodities. The 
waste of nails, handled in bulk, has 
been estimated at 5%. That's mainly 
a tariff on overweight. The average 
clerk tosses in an extra nail or two for 
good measure. Exact weight, given in 
packaged goods, is an economy to the 
seller. 

“The proof of the soundness of 
packaging, and the evidence that it 
works for the good of the consumer 
as well as the seller, lies in the fact 
that today practically every commodity 
sold in packages costs less than it did 
back in the days of bulk selling. The 
merchant today pays his help more 
but he needs less help because his 
clerks can handle more sales faster. 
He saves in rents because he can 
stock more, and a larger variety of 
goods, in smaller space.” 

Commenting on the recent rapid de- 


(Left) Chairs and other irregularly- 
shaped pieces of furniture used to be 
shipped in the cumbersome packing 
shown at right—a combination of 
wood, wrapping paper and excelsior 
pads. The new all corrugated pack, 
center, being adopted by more and 
more manufacturers, is less liable to 
damage in transit, easier for the dealer 
to handle and store, makes a better 
impression on the ultimate consumer. 


(Below) Chinaware formerly was 
shipped in barrels—a barrel of plates, 
a barrel of cups, and so on. Retailers 
unpacked the barrels and rewrapped 
the china in sets as sold. Today sets 
of china, pre-packaged, are shipped 
and sold in cartons like this. The 
dealer never opens the package. 


velopment of pre-packaging he points 
out that the manufacturer of china, 
glassware, radios, garbage cans, small- 
er items of furniture and thousands of 
other things puts his goods more and 
more into corrugated cartons. The 
stores buy them. The packages go into 
a storeroom or warehouse. One sam- 
ple of each may go on display. When 
a sale is made, a package is delivered. 
It’s the same package, undisturbed, 
never unwrapped, that the manufac: 
turer used for shipping. 
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The cost to the manufacturer, of 
course, is a little more. But this pre- 
packaging saves the dealer many times 
its cost. Department stores and mail 
order houses found their savings so 
great that they have forced the prac- 
tice upon the manufacturers. The 
saving made by the retailers has often 
been handed down to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Beyond that, for foods and many 
other items, sanitation also plays its 
art. If you’ve ever watched a clerk 
spill a few beans on the scale while 
weighing out a bulk package and 
have seen him brush them with his 
hand into the package or off onto the 
floor, you'll get the idea. If you've 
ever seen flies buzzing around cakes, 
cookies or candies in a retail store 
you'll understand it a little better. 

Mr. Throckmorton says that the fol- 
lowing mean money savings and so 
insure the continuation of our modern 
packaging system: 

1. Reduction of waste and spoilage. 

2. Increase of volume per store em- 
ploye. 

3. Increase of volume per unit of 
store area. 

4. The elimination of certain pack- 
aging materials which must be bought 
by the store if they are not provided 
with the product by the manufacturer. 

The chief advantages to the con- 
sumer, according to Mr. Throckmor- 
ton, are: Small units, cleanliness and 
sanitation, brand identification, quality 
identification, assurance of full weight 
and measure, prevention of substitu- 
tion, sentimental or gift packaging, 
and convenience. 

When the oil companies began to 
pack lubricating oils in tin cans they 
did so because they were willing to 
pay the price of insuring their cus- 
tomers against substitution. Naturally 
costs were passed on to the consumer, 
at least in part. In the long run, how- 
ever, they found many savings. 

It cost them, among other things, 
about $100 to supply even a small 


: 
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On the facing page me is 
is the crude, bulky at + 


case, made of cheap 
lumber and wrap- 
ping paper, in 
which a filing case 
was shipped a few 
years ago. At right 
is the new corru- 
gated container — 
neat, light, and 
offering better pro- 
tection. 
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Try sharing a secretary 
with 
5 DICTATORS! 


You know Dave...there’s one like him in 
every office where they share secretaries. 
He’s the fellow who’s always trying to 

get the girl to take his dictation but 

never can because she’s tied up with 
other fellows ahead of him. 


Well, Dave had one pet job that had been 
hanging around for weeks. He couldn’t 
even get within hollering distance of Rose, 


Dave got quietly mad. This kind of 
dictation ‘‘system”’ was an old-fashioned 
mess. Why should a fellow need a Panzer 
division to get to a secretary? Talk 
about bottlenecks! 


So he decided to do something. Then he 
learned about a way he could dictate 
without even bothering Rose, much less 
doing line-plunges to reach her. It was 
called the Dictaphone method and it 
looked very easy. 


Dave saw to it that the Dictaphone was 
demonstrated to the Office Manager. 
Pretty soon he and the other fellows could 
all dictate any time they wanted to. 
For the first time Rose left at five. And 
Dave got his pet job done in no time! 


Try the Dictaphone method yourself. 
Your Dictaphone is always there — 
always ready. This modern dic- 
tating machine is easy to use. It 


catches every idea, without waiting. 
Minimizes interruptions—speeds work 
all through the office. Mail the cou- 
pon today. There's no obligation. 


SM-0-41 ~, 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. { 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 

| 


(JI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘“‘What’s an office 
anyway?’’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

(I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


BID. occ csnavcncncecweseretnennadcsevcceceeessoeewessonpoeeaeanten™ 
ccs scien cnccncnesdntessnacdnaydoeeunseaNunsdeenesekeesee 
RGIOD inc sicingneincsanec cescdcctesscenesanensserecesnteeesaneeess 
ee ee eee an? 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers-of Dictating Machines and Accessories 


to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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dealer with lubsters sufficient to stock 
four or five grades of bulk motor oils. 
A company selling through thousands 
of dealers found that a big item of ex- 
pense. Under the old bulk plan, hun- 
dreds of thousands of heavy shipping 
drums were steadily being shipped 
back to the plants. Damaged drums 
were sold for very little. Empties had 
to be constantly reconditioned and 
painted. 

Some oil companies figured at -the 
time that the change to sealed tin cans 


increased the cost about ten cents a 
gallon. Today, because of mass pro- 
duction and refinements in manufac- 
ture, the cost, probably, isn’t more 
than five cents. 

The cans of oil are packaged in 
fibre boxes which are destroyed after 
they are opened so nothing goes back 
to the plant. That saves return ship- 
ping costs and it also saves labor. 

Any extensive return to bulk sales, 
it seems to be well agreed, is imprac- 
tical, 


Marketing Flashes 


The Lowly Cent Gets a Big Plug by Two Diverse Com- 


panies — Selling by Plane — Refrigerator That Sings 


Penny Sun-Maid 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Associa- 
tion, Fresno, has been experimenting 
for the past year with a new half-ounce 
carton of raisins retailing for one cent. 
National distribution has recently been 
achieved. 

The new “PennyPack” was planned 
as an aid to grocers. Over 10% of 
all city food buyers are under the De- 
partment of Agriculture's Food Stamp 
Plan. Consumers using these stamps 
are an important part of many grocers’ 
patronage. One of the food stamp 
regulations prevents grocers from giv- 
ing cash change for the stamps, which 
are issued in 25-cent denominations 
only. In place of actual change grocers 
must write out credit-due slips. If 
only a penny or so change is due, this 
requirement is a nuisance. Because 
raisins may be bought with both orange 
and blue food stamps, the penny pack- 
age of Sun-Maid raisins would help 
the grocer with the no-cash-change 
regulation, 

Exhaustive tests proved that both 
retail grocers and consumers were en- 
thusiastic about the miniature Sun- 
Maid package. But wholesalers don’t 
have to contend with food stamp reg- 
ulations, and they are traditionally 
hostile to penny items. Hence, they 
had to be converted, 

Sun-Maid salesmen compiled a list 
of 1,000 of their most important gro- 
cery wholesalers, giving one individual 
name in each firm. Then the 27-year- 
old trade-mark character, the Sun-Maid 
Girl, started to write the wholesalers. 
To avoid doing the entire job by hand, 
the messages were printed from plates 
made of handwriting. However, ink 
used in printing corresponded exactly 
with ordinary blue fountain pen ink. 
The girl who had written the messages 
hand-addressed each mailing. Both 
the address and the messages matched. 
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First mailing was a teaser postcard 


of Yosemite National Park, post- 
marked from Yosemite, Cal. It said, 
“Having wonderful time. Ran across 


a new idea out here. More later.” 
Signed, “Penny.” 

More cards from other California 
beauty spots and a letter explained 
little by little what the new idea was. 
A final card said, ‘I'll be in to see you 
soon after Labor Day.” Penny called 
on the 1,000 wholesalers just as she 
promised: 50 different versions of her, 
in as many cities, all wearing the 
famous red bonnet and Sun-Maid cos- 
tume. The girls doing the imperson- 


r 


ating gave each wholesaler sample 
the ‘Pennies from Sun-Maid”’ 

folders with full details on the price 
and purpose of the package. Resi: 
Today thousands of counter displays 
saying, “Take your change in iron, 
Sun-Maid raisins, one cent” are snug- 
gled next to grocery cash registers 


Autodex 
M, J. Lewis, sales director of Zephyr 
American Corp., N. Y., is ready to 


selling accessory. 

His company makes “Autodex,” an 
automatic telephone index that flips 
open to a desired letter of the alphabet 
and number at the touch of a finger, 
Autodex was first marketed in 1938 as 
a premium or gift for advertisers to 
stamp with their names and messages 
and give away as good will builders. 
A few were sold incidentally in chain 
drug, stationery and novelty stores, 
Then, with a whoosh and a roar, Auto- 
dex became “the fastest selling auto- 
matic index in every store from coast 
to coast.” The premium and gift end 
of the business which had been the 
multi-unit market originally sought, 
was overshadowed by single unit sales. 

Nobody was more surprised at this 
development than Vice-President A. E. 
Pollock, inventor of Autodex and some 
30 other patented devices. He had 
originated Autodex in sleek plastic 
with the idea that firms would buy 
them for Christmas presents and such 


KELVINATOR 
Ti « £At MM. wher 


From radishes to roast, the foods in this “Singing Refrigerator” display all smile 
and warble their praise of the 1941 Kelvinator. The display unit (three of which are 
being routed to the larger Kelvinator dealers around the country) consists of a special 
model, at left, and a display panel with illuminated transparencies. The dealer adds 4 


standard model, at right, filled with groceries. 
refrigerator remains closed until the finale. 
Kelvinator and describes foods properly and improperly kept. 
transparencies light up to illustrate his points. 


could talk—” 
row of foods sings a song. 
appear, and another verse is sung. 
a chorus abeut Kelvinator. 


Its door is open while the other 
A demonstrator explains features of the 
As he does so the 
Finally he says, “If these vegetables 


Whereupon the other refrigerator opens, the top shelf lights, and a 
Lights on that shelf go out, those of the second shelf 
In conclusion, all shelves light and all foods sing 
Singing is reproduced by a record in the bottom of the 


cabinet. 
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Buyers can see the colors. 


for customers and prospects. Recipi- 
ents, however, immediately wanted an- 
other for home use or to give to a 
friend, Hence demand snowballed 
with every Autodex in use on an office 
desk. 

Last year an improved Autodex, of 
Bakelite in a wide choice of colors, 
won the Modern Plastics award for 
beauty, durability. This year priorities 
threatened to consume the company’s 
supply of Bakelite. A new design was 
perfected in metal. Which brings us 
up to Sales Manager Lewis once more. 

A hand-made model of the new de- 
sign, the only one in existence, was 
put in his hands. Production had not 
even started, but ample supplies of 
metal were available. Hopping a 
plane, he began a N. Y. to California 
swing around the circle of dealers. 
Upon his return he totaled the orders: 
350,000—and all dealers had seen was 
that single sample. 

Production is currently under way, 
and Zephyr American is furnishing 
dealers with a display cabinet to hold 
both metal and Bakelite models. Mr. 
Lewis is thinking of adopting the 
slogan, ‘Get that number with Auto- 
dex, and get that sale with a plane.” 


Phonette 


Phonette Co. of America, Holly- 
wood, has introduced a variation of 
the coin-in-the-slot jukebox, which op- 
erates for only a penny, at soda foun- 
tains and on restaurant tables. 

_ The little box is an outlet, not an 
instrument. Music is furnished by a 
central phonograph and wired to each 
outlet. Ordinary nickel phonographs 
in public places play loudly so that 
everybody can hear them. Phonettes 
play softly, cannot be heard a few feet 
away. On a soda fountain .they are 
Spsced three or four chairs apart, one 
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to a restaurant table. 

Listeners at all outlets hear the same 
program. They have no choice of 
tunes, as with a nickel jukebox, but 
the records are virtually identical and 
are changed after being played once. 
Each record is a standard ten-incher. 
When the customer drops in a penny, 
the tiny speaker opens, lights up, and 
the music begins. Up to five pennies 
can be inserted at once for a continu- 
ous program. 


From one to 100 outlets can be in- 
stalled, taking music from the same 


phonograph. Because it is hidden, the 
latter may be an old model, thus cut- 
ting down expense, Receipts of up 
to $2 a week for one outlet have been 
reported. It costs about $30 to install 
each outlet, including the player, if 
several are used. 

Whereas jukeboxes are rented, the 
soda fountain, restaurant or bar shar- 
ing income with the owner, Phonettes 
are sold outright. All revenue goes to 
the owner. It’s not a huge sum, but 
it is so much extra for the establish- 
ment. 


INCOME TAX Retin 


“ 7 


@ Top U.S. Averace 


4199.97, 


To Uncle Sam’s tax collectors Worcester 
workers confess incomes far above aver- 


age even in prosperous New England. 


Individual Income Tax Returns Per Thousand 


Population 
United States . . . 46.6 
New England .. . 63.1 
Massachusetts . . . 86.3 
WORCESTER... 92.7 


Worcester tops the high Massachusetts 
average by 6.4 per cent—the New 
England average by 46.9 per cent — 
the U. S. average by 99.9 per cent. 


Figures are from office of U. S. Collector 


of Internal Revenue, for year 1939. Now 


National Defense orders boost payrolls 


and spending power to new highs in 
this rich industrial market covered by The Telegram-Gazette alone. 
Population: City 193,694. City and Retail Zone 440,770. Telegram- 
Gazette circulation: more than 128,000 daily. 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Ceorece fF. Boorn, Puboshs5- 


PAUL 


BLOCK ame ASSOCIATES, 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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Many in the audience stay to see the show a second time. 


Shell Sells as It Entertains at 
Western State & County Fairs 


This year the show is called “Magic of Petroleum,” and the public 


loves it—right up to the fireworks which provide its climax. 


HEN the West turns out for 
its Fall series of county fairs, 
from Arizona to Oregon, 
from California to Hawaii, 
it may or may not want to be “edu- 
cated”; it may not care especially 
whether it is ‘‘sold’’ if the selling’s 
clever, but what it chiefly wants is to 
forget routine and to have fun. 

Shell Oil Co. several years ago in- 
vented “infotainment” and has been 
going to town with it, also to the 
country, ever since, with considerable 
satisfaction to the cash registers. Now 
Advertising Manager R. G. Landis has 
another show on the road which sets 
a new high for this type of fun-coated 
selling. 

It started August 2-9 at the Sonoma 
County Fair at Santa Rosa, Cal.—to 
run right through a list of 28 fairs 
and four months, ending in November 
in Arizona. 

When Mr. Landis gets the blasé 
fair-goers into Shell’s exhibit corner, 
he does something really fancy this 
year. No mere rabbits out of hats. On 
a stage set up like a laboratory with 
retorts, test tubes and all the parapher- 
nalia of advanced science there are 
produced live chicks from petroleum 
molecules—and a lot of other magic 
besides. 

Most people have heard about “‘the 
miracles of modern science” but how 
many have had an opportunity to wit- 
ness the miracles that have become 
commonplace to technicians? The 
new Shell Show provides such an 
opportunity, but combines the true 
“magic” of science with all the atmos- 
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phere of the prestidigitator. The 
technician is presented as a real 
magician and he does tricks no 
magician of the past ever could. 

The show is called “Magic of 
Petroleum” and the audience learns— 
having fun all the time—what re- 
markable forms crude oil may take in 
the many metamorphoses through 
which it progresses in the ‘modern 
laboratory. But it isn’t made too 
“highbrow.” The miracle remains 
even after it is explained. 

Then there is the radio trick. A real 
playing radio vanishes into thin air, 
but you still hear it. A test tube filled 
with crude oil goes through a process 
of metamorphosis and turns into rain- 
bow colored, synthetic silk — giving 
hope to a number of stockingless girls. 
A miniature Shell pump in the hands 
of the Shell Miracle Man (who ob- 
viously had no oil in him) constantly 
refills itself after being drained. Then 
— climax! — Shell’s pioneering de- 
velopment of 100 octane gasoline for 
aviation is brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the public by means of a 
mysterious, fading scene with unusual 
sound effects. 

All this, and more, provides occa- 
sion for the master of ceremonies to 
emphasize the “Magic of Petroleum’ 
and Shell’s part in the development ot 
products from the original crude oil. 
At the show’s end, the audience 
doesn’t drift away. It stays to applaud! 

After the Shell Show closed at the 
Sonoma Fair, it went on to the San 
Joaquin County Fair at Stockton, Cal., 
where it was scheduled between 


August 16-24. (Shell service stations 
publicized the coming of the Show in 
advance, also the fireworks programs. ) 
Other fairs that the Show will travel 
to this Autumn are: 

Southern Washington Fair, Che- 
halis; California State Fair, Sacra- 
mento; Oregon State Fair, Salem; 
Josephine County Fair, Grants Pass, 
Ore.; Merced County Fair, Merced, 
Cal.; Los Angeles County Fair, 
Pomona, Cal.; Western Washington 
Fair, Puyallup, Wash.; Lane County 
Fair, Eugene, Ore.; San Mateo County 
Fair, San Mateo, Cal.; Tulare-Kings 
County Fair, Tulare, Cal.; Central 
Washington Fair, Yakima, Wash.; 
Monterey County Fair, Monterey, 
Cal.; Deschutes County Fair, Red- 
mond, Cal.; Fresno District Fair, 
Fresno, Cal.; Pacific Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore.; San Diego 
County Fair, Del Mar, Cal.; Maui 
County Fair, Honolulu; Madera 
County Fair, Madera, Cal.; Hawaii 
County Fair, Honolulu; Arizona State 
Fair, Phoenix . . . which is traveling. 

But this year’s Shell Show profits 
from the company’s several years of 
experience in transporting road shows 
all over the West and Mr. Landis 
thinks this is the most compact and 
efficient yet. The crates which carry 
the settings and properties have been 
so designed that, when unpacked and 
assembled, they form the stage upon 
which the performance appears. This 
eliminates excess baggage and makes 
the show very simple to move from 
place to place. 


Plenty of Whee and Whiz 


The mammoth fireworks displays 
will follow the fairs and 116 of them 
will be put on at various points 
throughout the West during the fair 
season. According to Shell’s sales de- 
partment, over five months were spent 
in planning and perfecting this 1941 
display, which is entitled “Grand 
Salute to America.” It’s full of color 
and novelty and provides a kind of 
advertising that no one within range 
could fail to look at. In Shell adver- 
tising ne own words, which 
we needn’t try to improve, “Star 
Spangled Shells, National Color Bat- 
teries, Parachute Eagles, Skybird 
Wheels, and a great variety of other 
surprise pieces, literally paint the 
heavens in fiery grandeur.” The 
grande finale is a huge replica of the 
Statue of Liberty, 

“And the parting shot—the ‘signing 
off—comes with the igniting of the 
special Shell set piece. The word ‘Shell’ 
appearing in glowing letters 12 {t. 
high” was calculated to bring rounds 
of applause and hurrahs from the 
throng of onlookers—which it does. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


Copy and illustrations in subsequent 
advertising will feature one major 
Stewart-Warner product, at the same 
time tying-in other company products 
with thumbnail sketches and legends. 
Presented will be such items as Dual- 
Temp refrigerators, Alemite lubricants 
and lubricating equipment, South 
Wind car heaters, radios, speedometers, 
trachometers, etc. 

Frank A. Hiter, vice-president and 
general sales manager, points out that 
the advertising is designed to present 
the entire Stewart-Warner organization 
to consumers and the trade; that its 
aim is to “sell” rather than to institu- 
tionalize; to give distributors, jobbers 
and dealers better visual understand- 
ing of the inter-relationship of the 
entire organization; to stimulate the 
interest in and acceptance of other 
Stewart-Warner products on the part 
of the satisfied user of one or more of 
its products; to impress the reader with 
the size, standing, reputation, manage- 
ment and precision manufacturing that 
the corporate name implies. Agency: 
Hays MacFarland, Chicago. 


Long Look Ahead 


American firms toying with the no- 
tion of stopping advertising “because 
Defense orders take all our produc- 
tion” might consider Huntley & 
Palmers, one of England’s oldest and 
largest biscuit makers. (A British 
“biscuit” is an American “‘cracker.’’) 

With all supplies cut off by war, the 
company has inaugurated an institu- 
tional campaign here to maintain the 
position it has held for years in better 
class groceries and department stores 
and to preserve the prestige of its name 
for post-war years. Insertions will ap- 
pear until December in New Yorker, 
N. Y. Times Sunday Magazine, Town 
& Country, Time. Copy reads, simply, 
“Huntley & Palmers have kept the flag 
flying and will continue to do so for 
British quality in biscuits.” Erwin, 
Wasey, N. Y., is the agency. 


A & P Hits the Mags 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
N. Y., has started the first magazine 
campaign on the full line of its private 
brands, It will run for six months. 
This supplements the $4,000,000 
Which the company spends annually in 
newspapers. 

“our-color pages will be used in 
C-llier’s, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Life, Woman's Day. 
Aus for A & P’s Ann Page foods now 
appearing in Good Housekeeping and 
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PTEMBER 15, 1941 


po AAA “ar 
Put G in Your Sales Story! 
Lyyj 1/11 \\“~ 


Make every page a 
‘stand-out’ exhibit with 


PERMO 
DISPLAY-VUE 
BINDERS 


Permo Display-Vue Binders 
lend radiant new interest 
and appeal to photographs, 
letters, proofs of ads, color 
charts, price lists, etc. 


‘Pages’ comprise transpar- 
ent acetate pockets. Visi- 
bility on both sides. Data 
instantly inserted or re- 
moved, completely protect- 
ed from finger marks, 
curling, tearing, etc. 


Loose leaf. Pockets can be added, removed or interchanged at will. Lies flat 
when open. Choice of brown, blue, maroon or green covers with gold stamping 
of your name, trademark, etc., on cover. 


2 sizes: 87/3" x 11” pockets; and 11” x 14” pockets. 
Complete with 6 pockets (12 exhibits) from $2.50 ea. (less in quantities.) 
Write for sample, prices, etc., stating size and color preferred 


AMERICAN BINDER CO., Inc. 


253 5th Ave., New York City 


Total Retail Sales 


1939 U. S. Dept. of Commerce Figures 


$170,719,000 


but 1940 and 1941 Will Top This Figure 


COMPARISON OF AKRON BUSINESS 
FIRST 6 MONTHS 1939, 1940, 1941 


% \ncrease % Increase 

6 Months 6 Months 

1940 Over 1941 Over 
1939 1940 
New Pass. Car Registrations... UP 41.6% UP 58.7% 
New Truck Registrations....... UP 15.4% UP 50.7% 
eS eee uP 11.7% UP 29.2% 


WE  vacecexsade ese UP 21.9% UP 179.4% 
. Serer UP 4% UP 117.2% 


I ee oe a So UP 3.2% UP 38.6% 

EE SER eee uP 133.1% UP 280.5% 
eS eee UP 6.6% UP 26.0% 
Industrial Power Consumption... UP 12.9% UP 38.0% 
Long Distance Calls.......... UP 2.1% UP 28.4% 
Newspaper Adv. Lineage....... UP 5.3% UP 9.1% 
. Oe uP 0. 
Railroad Carloadings 

a 17.3% UP 15.6% 

NO Pras UP 3.9% UP 28.3% 
Sales Tax Collections......... UP 8.5% UP 29.6% 


IF YOU WANT QUICK RESPONSE TO YOUR SALES 
MESSAGES YOU WILL PLACE AKRON AND THE 
BEACON JOURNAL AT THE TOP OF YOUR LIST 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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A & P coffees in Life will be enlarged. 

Purpose of the series is to tell the 
high quality story of A & P’s brands 
and to describe the varieties and econo- 
mies offered by the chain’s super mar- 


kets. Every insertion stresses savings 
of “up to 25% on many fine foods.” 


Paris & Peart, N. Y., is the agency. 


Mr. Hi and Mr. Hatt 


Julius Kessler Distilling Co., N. Y., 
Seagram subsidiary, reports a 35% 
sales gain for the fiscal year ending 
July 31—more than 36,000,000 bottles 
sold. 


“Consistent newspaper advertising 
in nearly 300 papers is responsible,’ 
says Victor Fischel, ad. mgr. “Every- 
body knows Kessler’s newspaper ad- 
vertising—the two cartoon characters, 
Mr. Hi and Mr. Hatt, whose clever 
little jingles get across the slogan, 
‘Smooth as Silk But Not High Hat.’ 
The trade is reporting as many calls 
for the ‘Hi Hatt whisky’ as for the 
brand by its real name.” 

The 35% sales gain, Mr, Fischel 
says, ‘is particularly remarkable when 
the fact is considered that consumption 
of all distilled spirits for the year was 
only 5% ahead, according to best indi- 


Crawler Tractors. 


model. 


Mr. Steve C. Brown, 
Advertising Manager, writes: 


is necessary.” 


32 years. Write for literature. 
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LEADING USERS OF INDUSTRIAL FILMS RECOMMEND DA-LITE SCREENS 


“For BETTER RESULTS 


This new sound slidefilm produced by the 
Jam Handy Organization is now being ex- 
tensively used to increase sales of Cletrac 


Above is a scene from 
this film shown on the Da-Lite Challenger 


“We use Da-Lite Screens exclusively, for the simple reason that they 
are the best that can be had on the market today. 


“Many of our salesmen show these films in the daytime in their hotel 
rooms and in prospective dealers’ offices and bankers’ offices and we find 
that the Da-Lite beaded screen gives better results under any and all 
conditions than any other screen. This is very important to us because, 
when our men are showing these films in the daytime, we want the best 
possible projection that it is possible to get, and when there is foreign 
light interfering with sound slide film projections, the best in screens 


Ask your producer about Da-Lite equipment, famous for quality for 


THE DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


DEPT. 9SM, 2723 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Under All 
Conditions” 


THE 
CLEVELAND TRACTOR 
COMPANY 


Uses Only 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCREENS 


cations.” 

For the new fiscal year newspapers 
will continue to furnish the backbone 
of Kessler’s drive, and schedules w'|| 
probably be expanded even further, 
according to Warwick & Legler, N. Y. 
agency in charge. 


Wallpaper Festival 


United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., 
Chicago, has just launched the first 
definite effort of the wallpaper indus- 
try to establish a twice-a-year merchan- 
dising program to develop a less sea- 
sonal flow of sales. The campaign is 
in the form of a “Fall Festival” pro- 
motion through more than 7,500 
dealers, according to Joseph A. Se- 
guine, vice-president and general sales 
manager. 

In the past the heavy sales of wall 
paper have come in the Spring. The 
Fall Festival program will be carried 
by home magazines. Promotional ma- 
terial is now in the hands of the 
dealers. This includes a complete 
newspaper mat service of 12 display 
advertisements, one and two columns 
wide, available without charge; a 
54x18-inch banner in typical Fall 
colors for store or window display; a 
series of suggested window displays 
and prints of magazine advertising, in 
full-page four colors, which started 
late in August and will run through 
October. 

The promotion of last Spring tied 
in with “National Wallpaper Month” 
developed an unprecedented volume 
of local wall display newspaper ad- 
vertising. Cooperation between local 
newspapers and wall paper dealers re- 
sulted in an exceptional sales volume 
for the company during the Spring. 
Hays MacFarland & Co., Chicago, is 
the agency, 


“In the Army Now” 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., tells readers of 
American Home, Bride's Magazine, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal: 

“It would have given us pleasure to 
take a place on a lady’s kitchen range, 
but like so many things American, 
we're in the Army now . . . Uncle Sam 
requires huge quantities of aluminum 
for a hundred and one defense pur- 
poses. He knows this metal does these 
jobs better, just as you know that 

uick even-heating, durable aluminum 
ps the job of cooking foods better. 
But, if in the future you meet any dil. 
ficulty in getting exactly the aluminum 
utensils you need just remember mor 
efficient and better Mirro aluminum 
will be available than ever befo: 
when the national emergency is ovet 
Agency: Cramer-Krasselt, Milwauke« 
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So if you think of “women and children first’ in your business - -- i will pay 
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you to think of The New York Time 


Blye New Work Times 
“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S Fit TO PRINT” 


Is your promotion powered to take you 
places in the expanding Chicago market? 


When you can have more, why take less? 


ow. 


neighborhood and suburb of Chicago than any 
other Chicago newspaper. In addition, it reaches 
hundreds of thousands of other prospects thruout 
the adjacent territory. 

When you advertise in the Tribune, you make 
your approach thru the medium from which Chi- 


You go farther faster cago is accustomed to buy in greater volume than 
with the Tribune from any other medium in this market. For proof 
of this fact, consider the practice of Chicago retailers 
Does your Chicago program give you the lift you who last year placed in the Tribune 67% more 
need to pull in sales in proportion to present oppor- advertising than they placed in any other Chicago 
tunities? With spendable income spreading thicker newspaper. 
and thicker, does your advertising have the breadth General advertisers also find they place their 
and penetration required to deliver your full share? advertising funds to best advantage when they 
You lift your efforts in line with opportunities in place them in the Tribune. Last year they placed 
Chicago when you build your program around the in the Tribune 52% more advertising than they 
Tribune. Delivering more than 1,000,000 total net placed in any other Chicago newspaper. 


paid, every day of the week, the Tribune is the one 
medium which provides the circulation volume you 
need in order to develop your full potential. 


When you can have more, why take less? Every 
day you do without the extra sales power of 
the Tribune, you pass up sales which easily might 


At one low cost, the Tribune on weekdays de- be yours. There is no need to pass them up when 

livers from 610,000 to 650,000 more daily circu- the Tribune every day is delivering the impact 
lation than other Chicago daily newspapers. On which enables advertisers to sell more at less cost 
Sundays the Tribune delivers from 290,000 to 715,- per unit sold. Tribune rates per 100,000 circulation 
000 more than other Chicago Sunday newspapers. are among America’s lowest. 

Base your drive on the Tribune and you get the Ask a representative or your advertising counsel 
balanced, marketwide coverage you want in metro- to help you plan a program around the Tribune 
politan Chicago. You get 450,000 more daily circu- which can give you the increases now available in 
lation in Chicago and suburbs than other Chicago Chicago. 


daily newspapers deliver—more than delivered by 
any two other Chicago daily newspapers combined. 

And on Sunday the Tribune delivers in metro- 
politan Chicago from 350,000 to 410,000 more than 
other Chicago Sunday newspapers—more than the 
other two Chicago Sunday newspapers combined. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE LEAD IN ADVERTISING 
LINAGE OVER NEXT CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


No matter where your prospects live . . . no 1932 |__:1940° 
matter what you wish to sell them . . . the GENERAL | 23% 52% 


Tribune reaches more of them for you in every RETAIL 6% 67% 
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